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— not to be biaſed i in our judgment by partial N God 

accepteth no man's perſon. ¶ his ſentiments upon the ſubjett 
before us were wrong, (as I believe they will appear to 2 be 
does not now approue them, and would be well pleaſed to know 
they are diſapproved, fo fax as they are ſo, by his brethren 
dwolling in the feld, and that right ſentiments prevail. I have 
therefore no apprebenſion of giving offence to him, or his com- 
Any the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, by the preſent at- 
. Zempl, to ſerve the intereſt of truth and virtue, by expoſing 

the be faſhord bis peculiar notions. For 1 have no _—_ 
12208 in this buſfinels, © 

If "what I have wrote in the following pages is Juch, ar to 
commend itſelf to the acceptance of the wile and impartial, I 
am ſatisfied, and can patiently endure the unjuſt cenſures of the 
amwiſe.—If any of be ſons of truth and virtue read the fol- 
lowing piece, I hope they will judge and treat it wakes, Fo 1 
truth ; and the writer as they would reaſonably dęſire te be 
treated themſelves. He aſks no more. 

I have aimed to tranſcribe enough to give the reader 4 
true idea of the author's dofirine. If 1 have failed 2 this 
in any * it is without defipn, 


UE reſped to great and good men, is donbtlgſi * 
with ſupreme regard to truth. The late Reverend Pre- 
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ut. Edwards, is remembered with great bonor ; but we 
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Of Mr. Edwards's notion of the eſſence er root of true 


E7' /{R. EDWARDS in his firſt chapter gives us his 
[41 idea of the eſſence and root of all true virtue. By, 
W virtue he tells us he means true holineſs ar grace. This 

he calls the true, moral beauty of all moral beings. He, 

W ſays © True virtue moſt eſſentially conſiſts in benevolence to 

deing in general.” * By being in general, he tells us he 

means intelligent beings in general, not inanimate he- 

Pings that have no perception or will, — True virtye, 

6 er- conſiſts, not in love to any particulet beings 

© becauſe of their virtue or beauty ; nor in gratitude, 

W< becauſe they love us,” (therefore not in love to God as. 

i a being of infinite moral excellence, and love) © but a 
| 


propenſity and union of heart to being, mph 7 
exciting abſolute benevolence to being in general.—— I 
would expreſs what appears to me to be the truth on 
this ſubject, in the following particulars. . 
* The irt object of a virtuous benevolence is being. 
* ſimply conſidered: And if being ſimply conſidered, be 
its ohject, then being in general is its objet. 
The ſecond object of a virtuous propenſity of heart, 
© is benevolent being.—A ſecondary ground of pure be- 
* nevolence, is virtuous benevolence itſelf, in its object. 
When any one under the influence of general benevo- 
© lence, ſees another being poſſeſs'd of the like general 
* benevolence, this attaches his heart to him, and draws 
* forth greater love to kim, than merely his having ex- 
"4 3 iſtence. 
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$1 + iſtence——as it were out of gratitude" to him for his BY 
| Fw ST c t 
1 Several things ieren this ſeeondary F 
« ground of a truly virtuous love. Firſt, Phat ſoving a 1 

© being on this ground (as God for inflance) * neceſſarily < 

© ariſes from pure benevolence to being in general, and c 

© comes to the ſame bing. ”— T MK 
2. This which has been meniibned as a ſecondary WW 7 
* ground of virtuous love, is the thing wherein rde, m. b 
4 al, or ſpiritual beauty primarily conſiſts. Yea ſpiritual 1; 
( : beauty confiſts wholly in ibis, and the various qualities [7 
. Anand exerciſes of mind, which. proceed. from it; and the . d 

3 „ « external action which proceed from theſe. And ig , 
; * theſe things confiſts all Irue virtue. 17 a 
. 11 3 ſpiritual beauty lies in the | * 
| © aQts, ſo *tis primarily on ibis account, they are beautiful, Bl w 
; „ vig, that they imply conſent and. unien, wit 2 
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© of 2 virtuous benevolence, is the primery ground af a 


dered as ſuch, has no perſonal, or moral, or relative cha- 
racters. It has but two attributes, perception and will. 
1 It is neither wiſe nor fooliſh, neither morally good nor 
. evil, neither ſelf· exiſtent nor created and 1 nei- 
'F | ther God nor a (creature, It has no relation to the be- 
| j nevolent mind. It is mental being in general, /wply con- 
Adered, as ſuch. The virtuous mind viewing of it as ſuch, 

an I unclothed 


1 p. 21—24. 


unclothed with any 5 * perſonal or rela- 


tive, wiſhes away in the dark, that it may enjoy all the 
perfection, honor and happineſs it is capable of, be it 
What it will * All true virtue conſiſts moſt eſſentially 


ia this general benevolence; yea, it conſiſts wholly 


in this, and in thoſe mental affections and actions 
© which, ariſe out of it Does it ſo indeed? Is this the 
root, out of which love to God, and all particular moral 


beiogs ſprings ? Are all particular virtues branches which 
ile or roaqt? May all theſe be reſolved: into 


this pure or ſimple benevolence to being ſimply conſi- 
Stted, as their firſt: principle? It muſt be ſo, according 


e before us, Hom en dane from 


t divine philoſophy; taught us from heaven! 
has Acgording to this fundamental principle of Mr. Ed- 
wards's ſcheme, God is not the primary object of virtuous 
regard, nor is laye to him the root of virtuous affecti- 
ons. For God, and being imply canſidered, are ex- 
ceeding divers from each other. Our author indeed 


F | ſametimes ſays, they are the ſame, in effect, and that be- 


nevolence to the one is, in effect, the ſame as love to the 
ether. But in this he is tatally inconſiſtent with him: 
ſelf, and confounds his own fundamental doctrine. Ot 


the love of complacence which ariſes. out of benevolence 
ir- to being, fimply conſidered, God may be the primary 


and chief object, conſiſtently with this ſcheme but of 

the love of virtuous benevolence he is, and can be but 
a ſecondary object. Benevolence to God, a particular 
being, is but a. ſecondary virtue, or | particular great 
branch of benevolence to being, ſimply . conkidoxed. 
For true virtue primarily conſiſts net in love. to any 
particular beings as viriueus? (ſo not to God) © but in 

propenſity and union of heart to being, ſimply tanks 
c a 7 abſolute benevolence to being in go« 
geſt . bo) 5: 2427-9 ? 1 9 

According to this doctrine, there ought to have been 
three, great commands. The firſt, greateſt, and mo 

fundamental gf all ſhould have been this, viz. Thou 
| _ © ſhalt 


5 6 | | 
© ſhalt love being in general, ſimpl conſidered as having 
perception and will: for ſimple benevolence to this it 
the root and mother of all particular virtues; and all 
moral excellence and ſpirirual beauty primarily and 
* moſt eſſentially conſiſts in it. *.-- Secondly, * Subordi- 
© nate to this, and as the firſt great branch of this root, 
© Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart. 
And thirdly, thou ſhalt love ty neighbour as thyſelf,” } 
But on the two laſt © hang all the law and the pro- 
* phetrs.* The firſt is wholly overfookee. As ſtrange 
overfight, if all true virtue, or holineſs and grace, FT y 
marily, radically, and moſt effentially conſiſts in it 5 
Some gentlemen, perhaps, unwilling to give up Mr. 
Edwards s doctrine, will ſay, * Theſe two commands i im- ; 
ly, the firſt, as containing the whole of mental being.” 
his is no anſwer to the objection. According ts this 
notion of the root, or firſt principle of true virtue, love 
to God, as well as to our neighbour, is the offspring of 
this genera), indeterminate benevolence. And if it is 
fit to command or require the daughter affection, much 
more the mother love. - And befides, Jeſus Chriſt fays, { 
to love the Lord our God, is the fr and ęreateſ com- 
mand in the Jaw. He has given no intimation of his 
knowing any thing of this hidden root, and ſpring of all | 
virtue. And the holy Prophets and 1 Ar knew no- 


thing of it. 
prone ok — Hs — . — — 


- Hew ſupreme love to Ged reſults from abſolute be- 
nevolence to being, imply dae and is in g- 
TY ecf the ſame thing. 


R. Edwards begins his ſceond . 10 From 

what has been ſaid, tis evident, that true vir- 
7 * We muſt chiefly conſiſt in love to God.--- This ap- 

rs. whether we conſider the erde or ace 
a « ground of virtuous love. 


_ 3ſt, © It was obſeryed-that- the 724 objectiye ground 


r of that love wherein true virtue conſiſts, is being ſimp⸗ 
« ly conſidered ; and as a neceſſary conſequence of this, 
that being who has the moſt of being; has proportion- 
« ably the greateſt ſhare of virtuous benevolence,” being 
known as ſuch. * But God has infinitely the greateſt 
« ſhare of exiſtence, or is infinitely the greateſt being. 
© So that all other beings---is as nothing in compariſon 
of him.“ According to our author, True virtue pri- 
* marily and moſt eſſentially conſiſts in pure benevo- 
© lence to being in general: Yea it wholly conſiſts in 
this and thoſe affections and actions that ariſe out of 


| WS © ic.” It ſo, virtue muſt chiefly conſiſt in love to being 


in general. And this general benevolence muſt, in the 
order of nature, at leaſt, be conceived of, as antecedent 
to any truly virtuous regard to any particular being 
whatever: for ſuch are regarded with benevolence, pri- 
mariy, as having a ſhare in general being. WP 
= Upon Mr. Edwards's principles the abſolutely great 
Being, muſt have an incomparably greater ſhare of the 
primary benevolence to being, ſimply conſidered, than 
all other particular beings. Compared with them he has 


chief and ſupreme benevolent regard: but not fo, com- 


& pared with the primary object of virtuous love, viz. Be- 
ing in general. That muſt be the chief object; for the 
great Being does not exhauſt all being, ſo as to reduce 
= all others to non-exiſtence, or no degree of being. He 
W infinitely outweighs all other beings, as put into the 
ſcale againſt him. But if his infinite degree of being is 
Put into one ſcale, and the ſame be put into the oppoſite 
ſcale, and together with that the degrees of exiſtence of 
all other beings, tis obvious this great Being's weight 
in the oppoſite ſcales will balance itſelf, and the whole 
weight of the other beings will remain clear, and turn 
the ſcale. This ſcale has in it the whole'of the primary 
object of virtuous love, the other not; and the virtuous 
attraction, or tendency of primary benevolence to being 
ſimply conſidered, is in proportion to the quantity of 
being. How do falſe metaphiſicks entangle and miſlead 
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1 8 J, 
the greateſt and beſt men, when they wander in them? 
It is as dengerous a thing to attempt to be wiſe over- 
much, as to be overinuch righteous. 1 
But let us attend to the /econd thing mentigned by bur 


author, as an evidence that true virtue dots, upon his 
firſt principle, conſiſt chigſy in love to God. If we 


conſider = ſecondary ground of love, viz. Beauty or 


moral excellency, the fame thing will appear,” viz. 


That virtue chiefly conſiſts in the love of God: for God 
<< js. infinitely the moſt beautiful and excellent being, af 


© well as the greateſt, Therefore he that has true vir? 
tue conſiſtingꝰ (primarily, radically and moſt efſential- 


ly).* in- benevolence to being in general, and *.(feconda* * 


rily)* in complacenee in virtue, and benevolence to 
< virtuous being, muſt neceſſarily have a ſupreme love 
© to God, both of benevolence and complacence.” |} Our 
author ſays, as quoted above, *a ſecondary ground of 

pure benevolence is virtuous benevolence. it ſelf, in itt 
* objett,---And loving a being on ibis ground, neceflaris 
© ly ariſes from pure benevolence to being in general & 
© comes to the ſame thing.” From theſe principles it ne- 
ceflarily follows, that love to God, both of benevolence 
and complacence, conſideted as having infinitely the 
higheſt benevolence to being ſimply conſidered, is but a 


ſecondary and daughter virtue. The mother virtue is de- 


monſtrably no other than pure benevolence' to being 
ſimply conſidered. God, as moſt benevolent to being 
in general, is the firft object of virtue's ſecondary love: 
Being ſimply conſidered, has the firſt and ſupreme re» 
gard. For it can't be that the daughter love, ſhould 


uſurp the place and honor of the mother, or that' the 


ſtream ſhould be ele before, and be greater than the 


fountain, 
Indeed God is, upon theſe principles, the chief and 
ſupreme. object of virtuous complacence. But ſuch com- 


placence is itſelf the offspring of benevolence to being 


fimply conſidered, and may be reſolyed into it. He , 


that 
* p. 126, 


* | | / 
# 
* 0 
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make it an idol, and vir- 
tue itſelf idolatrous ? Does it not in effect repreſent love 
to God, as the reſult of our own virtuous love to ſimple 
being, virtue's idol, rather than of his virtuous attracti- 
Jon, and quickening love to us while we were finnery ?, 
Do we receive any ſuch ideas from infpired teachers in 
T holy ſcripture ?---Theſe views are too ſhockiog. Mrs 
Edwards could not admit them in open light, tho". his 
doctrine leads to them; hut often turns off his eye, & 
relieves both himſelf and his reader, by giving a truer 


this: But he is very inconſiſtent with himſelf, I believe 
it is not poſſible for ſo great and good a man as he was, 
building on ſo falſe a foungation, to be ſelf-conſiſtent 
throughout.-- He ſays, All true virtue mult radically, and 
* eſſentially conſiſt in a —— love to God, bath of 


# SES ov 


1 P- 123. 
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e ſupreme 


view of love to God. I wiſh he had been uniform in 
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© benevolence ind complacence.” + And yet he lays it 
down as his fundamental principle, that true virtue 
* moſt eflentially conſiſts in benevolence to being in ge- 
© neral ; the firſt ohje& of a virtuous benevolence, or of 
virtuous love is being /mply conſidered.” Being in ge- 

” - eral, or hmply conſidered is not God : It has none of. 

the peculiar, diſtinguiſhing characters of the Godhead. i . 

f »Tis impoſſible that virtue ſhould primarily, radically & a 
{! moſt eſſentially conſiſt both in love to God, and,to being 
F ſimply conſidered, unleſs it may thus conſiſt in love to 
N two very different objects, God, and a mere abſtra@ idea, K 
0 a creature of the mind. Our worthy author alſo ſays, i 


Being in general—is by right the great, ſupteme, rul- 

ing and abſolutely ſovereign object of our regard. 
(p. 30.) This is not God. He is one only, and diſtin- i 

'guifhed from all other beings in the univerſe, who are 

5 almoſt infinite in number and weight. But he ſoon 

i | comes about right again, and ſays, * A truly virtuous 

+ mind is under the ſovereign dominion of love to God. 

4 . (p:133)—*It may be aſſerted in general, that nothing is 

| of the nature of true virtue, in which God is not the | 


mn 


- + I here preſent the reader with a remark of an ingenious Gentle. i 

man, in a letter to me, which I think is very juſt. * Mr. Edwards's 

© unuſual, improper manner of using the word benevolence is worthy, i 

© 1 ſhould think, of being particularly noticed. To ſay a ſubject, 4 
1 penſant, a poor beggar ſhould exerciſe benevolence towards his Prince, 
1 © that a child thoald be benevelest lo his father, &c. ſcunds very in 
1 odd ; but to denominate that regard which an intelligent creature ect 
4 * owes to that Being, who poſſeſſes independently an inexhauftable ten 
V | '* ' fullneſs, and who is the creator ard father of all living, to deno- f 
1 | © miante the regard we owe ta this Being, benevolence, is more than ou 
6:23 odd ; it is quite improper, and ſounds irreverent. Nor will it ſuf- 1 
i © fice to ſay (as Mr. Edwards's admirers have ſaid) that a man may 
FI: © uſe any word he pleaſes, provided he aſcertains the ſenſe is which 
/F * he uſes it: For by that rule the moſt familiar or vulgar, yes, and 
- © profane expreſſions might be uſed concerning the bleſſed God, with 
* innocence.'—l think Mr. Edwards has greatly debaſed the iden & 
character of that reverent love we owe to the great God, in his account Þ 
of the root and progreſs of love to him, as above, In truth he hes) 
changed the nature of virtue and piety, 48 will more fully appear in | 
the ſequal, | . 


ö 11 
« firſt and the laſt ; or which, with regard to their ex © 
© erciſes in general, have not their fr/# foundation and 
© ſource in apprehenſions of God's ſupreme dignity and 
© glory, and in anſwerable eſteem and love to him, and 
gave not reſpect to God as their ſupreme end. (p. 1340 
This is moſt true. And yet it is ſaid, true virtue 
primarily conſiſts not in love to any particular beings, 
© becauſe of their virtue, OVB but in propenſity and union 
© of heart, to being /mply conſidered. | | 
Leet us carefully gather up the ſcattered wheat, and 
let the wind drive the chaff away. | 
Mr. Edwards preſents us with three grand objects 
of virtue's primary and moſt eſſential regard, viz. Being 
in general, conſidered ſimply, as intelligent, uncloathed 
W with any perſonal, moral or relative characters; the uni- 
verſal ſyſtem of intelligent beings, and God the author 
of being, and head of the ſyſtem ; and ſays, theſe are in 
effect one: and primary and chief regard to being in 
general, ſimply conſidered, to the univerſal ſyſtem of 
beings, and to God the Being of beings, and head of the 
ſyſtem, is repreſented as, in effect, the ſame thing. But 
each of theſe objects has peculiar characters; which give 
ground for diſtinguiſhing ideas: Our author does often 5 
diſtinguiſn them from each other, and they ought never | 
to be confounded. There can't be three fr and ſupreme 
objects of virtuous love. 
There is indeed a ſtrange confuſion and inconſiſtence 
Win this great man's ideas and reaſonings upon this ſub- 
Jet. And it muſt neceſſarily be ſo whenever men at- 
tempt to blend true and falſe principles together. There- 
fore it is ſaid in the law, Thou ſhalt not wear a gar- 
* ment of divers forts. Thou ſhalt not plow with an ox 
and an aſs together. Thou ſhalt not ſow thy vineyard 
* with divers ſeeds ; leſt the fruit of thy ſeed which thou 
* haſt ſown, and the fruit of thipe vineyard be dH. 
Suffer me juſt to mention one thing more. Our au- 
thor ſays, * The virtue of the divine Mind, muſt conſiſt 
© primarily 


Deut. 24.9, 10, 11. 
| 


- mn, — F 


the weuſote 
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12 


( ) 
» Sriviarily in love to himſelf. There bs no need of mul. 


6 + riplying words to prove that it muſt be thus on a ſup» 

fition that virtue, in its moſt eſſential nature, conſi 
in benevolent affection or propenſity of heart rowards 
© being in generals and ſo flowing out to r- 


| © beings in 2 or leſſer degree, according to 
exiſtence and beauty (benevolence to 


being ſimply conſidered) which they are poſſeſſed of. 'I 
He alſo ſays elſewhere, * God's own holineſs muſt pri- 


« marily conſiſt in love to himſelf,* ® According to this 
notion all other divine virtues, or moral excellencies of 


the Divine Mind, ſuch as love of juſtice, equity or moral 
proportion, faithfulneſs, &c. are only ſecondary virtues; 
which ariſe out of pure benevolence to being ſimply con- 
ſidered, and derive all their virtuouſneſs or moral excel+ 


lenee and beauty from their ſubordination and ſubſervis | 


ency to it; as will more fully appear in the next chaps 


ter. But it is doubtleſs more natural and zuſt to con- 
ſider all moral virtues or perfections in the Divine Be- 


ing as equally original and primary, and virtuous and 


beautiful, in themſelves ſimply confidered, All theſe 
moral attributes of the divine Mind, ſeen by the divine 
eye, together with thoſe that are called natural, God is 
worthily the primary and chief object of his own virtuous 
br holy love. He is not virtuous and holy becauſe he 
loves himſelf, but he loves himſelf becauſe he is boly. 9 


12 
CHAT III. 


Concerning Mr. Edwards's not ions of the pri mary 
and ſecondary beauty of moral things. 


beauty of moral beings and actions, which are very ex- 
traordinary, and I think, very injurous and deſtructive 


to true virtue. I muſt make ſome extracts that the fea- 


der may be under advantage to judge of the Juſtneſs of 
the remarks, * ; MS 
« Tho? 


T P. 131,132, . 42. 
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FR. Edwards, in his third chapter,ſays many things | 
concerning what he calls the primary and /econdary ill © 


. 
* wW 


. SEE 

„ © Tho? that which has — ſpoken of,“ vix. benevo- 
lence to being ſimply conſidered, &c. alone is juſtly 
eſteemed the true beauty of moral agents, and alone 
js the moral amiableneſs of beings that have under- 
© ſtanding and will, in the eyes of him that perfectly 


© < fees all things as they ate: Yet there are other quali- 


ties, ſenſarions, propenſities and affections of mind, & 
« principles of action, that often obtain the epithet of 
© virtuous, and by many are ſuppoſed to have the nature 
** of true virtue; which are intirely of a diſtin nature 
© from this, and have nothing of that kind. (p. 134.) 

© The propenſity of minds to mental exiſtence may be 
© called the higheft and firſt, or primary beauty, being 
* the proper and peculiar beauty of moral beings.- Let 


there is another, inferior, ſecondary beauty, which is not 


© peculiar to ſpiritual beings, but is found even in in- 


W * animate things; which conſiſts in a mutual conſent 


and agreement of different things in form, manner, 


quantity, and viſible end and deſign; called by the 


© various names of regularity, order, uniformity, ſyme- 
try, proportion, harmony. &c. ſuch is the mutual a- 
greement of the fides of a ſquare—of the colours, fi- 
<4 pures, dimenſions and diftances of the different fpors 

on a cheſs-board—of the figures of a piece of chints, 
* or brocade. Such is the beautiful proportion of the 
various parts of a human countenance. And ſuch is 


the ſweet mutual conſent and agreement of the vari- 


W< ous notes of a meledious tune. | 


This ſecondary beauty, conſiſting in uniformity & 
© proportion, not only takes place in material things, but 
in things material. This is evident in fact in num» 


J berleis inftances, — 45 


Tybere is a beauty in the virtue called zufice, which 

* conſiſts in the agreement of different things that have 

relation to one another, in nature, manner, and mea» 

* ſure : And therefore is the very ſame fort of beauty 

* with that uniformity and proportion, which is _ 
| ; o 


- * 
= * * 
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able in thoſe material things which are eſteemed beaus. 


* tiful ;* /with that of a cheſt- board for inſtance. ) | 
Things are in natural regularity and mutual agree- 
ment, when he whoſe heart oppoſes the univerſal ſyſ- 


of the head of the ſyſtem againſt him, and that in con- 


So there is a like agreement in nature and meaſure 
when he that loves has the proper returns of love: 
as there is a kind of juſtice in a becoming gratitude. 
Indeed moſt of the duties incumbent on us, partake 
of the nature of juſtice, There is ſome natural agree- 
ment of one thing to another ; ſome adaptedneſs of 
the agent to the object; ſome anſwerableneſs of the 
act to the occaſion; ſome equality and proportion in 
things of a ſimilar nature and direct relation one to 
another.“ (Or, to ſpeak more properly and intelligi- 
bly ; from the various characters, relations and con- 
nections of moral beings, there ariſes a natural and moral 
fitneſs, ſuitableneſs and equity in ſome diſpoſitions, at- 


fections and actions of one towards another, and a like 


unfitneſs, unſuitableneſs, and inequitableneſs in others. 
But this, tho? the cleareſt and juſteſt manner of expreſſ- 
ing the matter, does not ſo well agree with the favorite 
ſcheme of reducing all moral fitneſſes of relative virtues 
into the order of ſecondary beauties, and of repreſenting 
their beauty as altogether of the /ame ſort with that of a 
beautiful face, and-ſo as having nothing of the nature of 
true virtue in them ſimply as ſuch; and therefore this is 
carefully avoided, and ſuch a manner of expreſſion is 
choſen, as is more applicable to the beautiful harmony 
of parts in material things. But to return, our author 
adds) * ſo it is in relative duties: duties of children to 
parents, and of parents to children; duties of huſ- 


bands and wives; of rulers and ſubjects; of friend- 


© ſhip and good neighbourhood ; and all duties that 


* we owe 10 Cod as our creator, preſerver and bountiful be- 
| © netafier 1 


tem ſhould have, (has) the hearts of the ſyſtem or —— 


ſequence he ſhould” (does) receive evil in propartion | 
to the evil tendency of the oppoſition of his heart.— | 
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« vefaftor ; and all duties whatſoever, conſidered as re- 
« quired by God, and as branches of our duty to him”; and 
© alfo conſidered as what are to be performed with re- 
« yard to Chriſt, as acts of obedience to his precepts,  & 
« as teſtimonies of reſpef to him, and of our regard to what 
he has done for us, the virtues he has exerciſed towards 
© vs, and the benefits we have and hope for from him.“ 
There is a manifeſt juſtice and moral fitneſs in all theſe 
relative duties, and a high degree of ſecondary beauty, 
like that of a piece of flowered chints, but nothing vir- 
tuous in them merely as loved and practiſed from a view 
and regard to their relative fitneſs and great equitable- 
neſs; but only as they flow from ſimple benevolence to 
being, /imp:y conſidered, or as unclothed either with mo- 
ral or relative character. Could you have thought it? 
Can you believe it ?--Our worthy author proceeds thus, 
It is this ſecondary kind of beauty, which belongs to 
the virtues and duties required of us, that Mr. Wal- 
laſton ſeems to have had in his eye, when he reſolved all 
© virtue into an agreement of inclinations, volitions and 
actions with truth. He evidently has reſpect to the 
* juſtice there is in the virtues and duties of one being to- 
* wards. another ; which con/ifts in one being's expreſſing. 
© ſuch affections and uſing ſuch a conduct towards ano- 
© ther, as hath a natural agreement and proportion to 
© what is in them: which is as much a natural conformity 
© of affection and action with its ground, obje and oc- 
© caſio, as that which is between a true propoſition and 
the thing ſpoken of in it,” (yet there is nothing of the 
nature of true virtue in all this.) 2" 
© But there is another and higher beauty in true virtue, 
© and in all zruly virtuous diſpoſitions and exerciſes, than 
© what conſiſts in any uniformity or fimilarity of various 
© things” (or in the moral fitneſs and equitableneſs of 
the diſpofitions and actions of moral beings towards each 
other) *viz. the union of heart to being in general, which 
appears in thoſe virtues ; and which, thoſe virtues toben 
rue, are the various expreſſions of, Benevolence to be- 
. ing 


7 


E n the guide to true virtue, the rule and ſtand- 
ar 


regard to its {ſecondary beauty. 


* difind thing from uniformity in the midſt of variety ;“ 
(or from an equitable behaviour to God and man, from 


a regard to their perional and relative characters) * and, 
is a ſuperior kind of beauty. Þ _ n 


— 


Enough, I preſume, has been quoted on this head to, 
give the readera clear idea of this great man's notions 
concerning what he calls the only true moral beauty, ot 
moral beings, in which he places the eſſence of true vit- 
tue; and what he calls the inferior, ſecondary beauty, 
in which, he ſays, virtue does. not conſiſt, any more than, 


in a harmonieus tune, —Let us now examine them a 


little. But their fal ſhood and abſurdity are ſo open and, 
glaring, that it is difficult to ſay any thing to render it 
more ſtriking. However we may view this doctrine in 


various lights, and obſerve ſome of its conſequences, oF 


1. If this doctrine is true, God's revealed law, whic 


of it, no where commands, - recommends, or once 


mentions that in which all true virtue primarily and moft, 
d recommends it in 


eſſentially conſiſts ; but only injoins an 


: 


f I miſtake not, Mr. Edwards 
knowledge this in what has been tranſcribed above. 
Now certainly, that the law and ſtandard of true virtue 


ſhould take no notice of that in which it does moſt: ef- 

ſentially cenfift, is a more wonderful myſtery than any. 
of thoſe that belong to revealed religion. , 
2. If this doctrine is true, it may be ſuſpected, that 


the holy and inſpired men of old, prophets and apoſtles, 


never knew or praftifed true virtue. Whenever they re - 
commend thoſe works or actions which are virtuous, 
they do it by repreſenting their ſecondary beauty, in 


In. 
which virtue does not conſiſt, any more than in 52 
beauty of a ſquare.— When they praiſe and honor che 
virtues of God, and Jeſus Chriſt, in their rapturous de- 
votions, they dwell upon their relative af] 


1. 2409, 147 14%, 
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does implicitly e- 


„and in- 
_ 


| 7. 2 ae WE. 
ferior beauty, conſiſting in mental proportion and” har- 
: mony, and are profoundly filent about their primary, & 
1 only true moral beauty. They don't *go 10 the bottom of 
| things,” and lay open their root and firſt ſpring. Proba- 

: bly they knew nothing of it. Thus David praiſes God, 
ſaying, * The Lord rewarded me according as I did a- 
t / © right--- With the pure and upright thbu wilt ſhew thy- 
7 


« ſelf pure and upright : With the froward, thou wilt 
«* ſhew thyſelf froward.“ He is here prailing God for 
the proportion and agreement of his works with their 
objects and occaſions, which is not the thing in which 
4 their virtuouſneſs conſiſts. Indeed he ſays, God's tender 
a mercies are over all the works of his hands; and the 
8 Apoſtle ſays, he is the father of the whole family ot hea- 
a ven and earth: Which perhaps may be thought by ſome, 
do refer to the firſt prineiple of all true virtue, viz. Pure 
benevolence to being. /mply con/idered. But it is obſerv- 
able that they put more into the chatacter of theſe ob- 
jects of God's paternal care, and tender mercies, than be- 
longs to being ſimply conſidered, or as only having per- 
ception and will. They are thus regarded, as being the 
works of his hands, and members of his family. They 
ate therefore, relatively conſidered; objects of God's benevo- 
lent, paternal regard : And in this view of them there is 
a natural ſuitableneſs, and a kind of juſtice in their be- 
ing fo regarded. This is an inferior kind of beauty, not. 
virtuous in itſelf, but only as this paternal, tender care 
tor his own creatures, ariſes out of pure benevolence to 
being, /mply. conſidered. Is it indeed ſo ? 

Moreover, the angels of God, and the whole church 
in heaven, appear to take as little notice of the primary 
and only true moral beauty, as the prophets and apoſ- 
tles have done. In their ſongs of praiſe to God and the 
Lamb, they dwel! upon the ſecondary beauty of their vir- 
tuous works, and are in raptures in their contemplations 
Oi it. Thou art righteous, O Lord,---becauſe thou 
* haſt judged thus: for they have ſhed the bleod of 
* ſaints and prophets, and thou haſt given them _ - 

| | drink, 


| „ 
* drink, for they are worthy.” I It is the beauty of God's 


= judgment, as righteous or juſt, © conſiſting in the a- 

\ * greement, and harmonious proportion of different 0 
1 © things, that have relation to one another, in nature, 
. . manner and meaſute,' that is here praiſed ; but this is 


* the very ſame ſort of beauty with that uniformity and 
proportion which is obſervable in thoſe material things 
s which are eſteemed beautiful.“ Why did not the an- 
gel of the waters, on this great occaſion, take notice of 
that firſt ſpring, benevolence to ſimple being, which in- 
fluenced this judgment, and ſan#ified the righteouſneſs of 
it, and raiſed it into virtue, and gave it the luſtre of 
the primary and only true moral beauty? Doubtleſs he g 
tho't its virtuouſneſs and true beauty conſiſted in its 28 
righteouſneſs. Tis alſo obſervable that the wiſeſt and | 
holieſt men in the church, thro? all ages, have expreſſed 
themſelves intheir writings, and books of devotion, as 
ſuppoſing the ſecondary beauty of virtuous affections and 
actions was their true beauty. That it is not ſo, but only 
an inferior kind of beauty, like that of bodies, is a new 
diſcovery, reſerved for our age and country. But it is 
more probable that one truly great and good man ſhould. 
have unhappily reaſoned himſelf into ſpeculative error, 
than that the whole church in heaveh and earth ſhould, 
till now, have overlooked the primary and only true mo- 
ral beauty and excellence of moral beings.  __ 
3. Let it alfo be obſerved that there is no ſuch object 
of God's attention and regard, as being /imply conſidered. 
God is his on firſt object. He ſees himſelf as he is, as 
poſſeſſed of an abſolute fullneſs of being, enriched and 
adorned with all poſſible mental perfections. As ſuch 
he is the primary obje& of his firſt and chief love, both 
g of benevolence and camplacence. How ridiculous would 
it be to repreſent him, as firſt viewing himſelf, as poſſeſ- 
ſed of infinite degrees of being, fimply conſidered, and 
in this view exerciſing primary, pure benevolenceto him- 
ſelf; and then reflecting on himſelf as thus virtuouſly 
| 3 Wy benevolent, 


T Rev. 16. 5,6, 


19 
benevolent, making himſelf, as ſuch, the ſecondary ob- * 
ject of greater benevolence, and the firſt object of his "2 
-own complacence ? Yet ſo it muſt be, upon this ſcheme. \ 
All other mental being, whether future .or actually 

exiſting, is ſeen by God, as ſhared in various proportions 

amopg a great number of diſtinct beings, and theſe are 

all regarded as his creatures and property, made for certain 

valuable ends. As ſuch they are objects of his paternal 

benevolence and care, in various degrees, wiſely and e- 

quitably proportioned to the various importance of their 4 
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of 


f 


f reſpeCtive being, and deſtined uſe and end. 

f What now is become of being ſimply conſidered, the 

ie grand, primary object of virtuous love? It is vaniſhed 

ts 28 a fhadow, or a night viſion, _ 

id 4. Let us next conſider the deſtructive influence * 


this notion of virtue, upon virtue itſelf. All relative > 
duties which we owe to God, to Jeſus Chriſt, and our | 
\d fellow ſervants, in all our various relations to them, and 1 
ly connections with them, partake of the nature of juſtice : 
wy they are equitable, fit and right in their on nature: 
is they have a natural agreement and harmonious propor- 
10 tionableneſs to the nature and characters of their reſpec- 
tive objects, as compared with our own, and to the re- 
lations and connections between the agent and the ob- 
jects of theſe duties. All this you ſee and approve, & 
the diſpoſitions and exerciſes of your mind or heart to- 
ards all the objects of theſe relative duties, are natural, 
armoniouſly proportionable to them, and in concord 
vith them, equitably ſuited to them. Your heart then 
s very beautiful, but not at all virtuous, if theſe harmo- 
ious and equitable diſpoſitions and exerciſes of your 


ary nind do not ariſe from pure benevolence to being, ſimp- 
ld conſidered, * which is the true and moral beauty of 
ſleſ- beings that have underſtanding.” So then the beauty 


f your mind as adorned with all theſe relative, equita- 
im- Nee and harmonious diſpoſitions only, | is of the ſame ſort 
uſly th that of hedies. Your heart is as beautiful as 4 
ent, Iluare or acube, and no more virtuous than they. ; 'Tis 
true 


20 

true that benevolence to being in general, when a per- 

* ſon hath it, will naturally incline him to juſtice or pro- 
| © portion in the exerciſe of it to particular beings.”— 
But then, as Mr. Edwards adds. It, appears, that juſt. 
© affeCtions and acts have a beauty in them diftin#? from, 
and ſuperior to the uniformity and equality there is in 
them ;—and that is the expreſſion and maniteſtation 
© there is in them of benevolence to being in general.” * 
Mr, Edwards ſums up the matter thus, From all 
© that has been obſerved concerning this ſecondary kind 
of beauty, it appears that, that diſpoſition or ſenſe of 
the mind which conſiſts in a determination of mind to 

< approve and be pleaſed with this beauty, conſidered 
„ ſimply and by itſelf, has nothing of the nature of true 
virtue, and is n7irely a different thing from a, truly vir- 
tuous taſte. For it has been ſhewn that this kind of 
beauty i zntirely diverſe from the beauty of true virtue. 
And therefore it will follow that a taſte for this kind 
of beauty, is intirely a different thing from a taſte of 
true virtue. Who will affirm that a diſpoſition to ap- 
prove the harmony of good muſic, or the beauty of a 
ſquare, is the ſame with true holineſs, or a truly virtu- 
ous diſpoſition of mind* ? & No man, I preſume, ever 
will. But if ſome one ſhould, he would not talk more 
abſurdly than this great and worthy gentleman does, 
when he reduces moral harmony, and juſt proportion to 
a beauty or excellence of the ver ſame ſort” with that of 
muſic or a ſquare. 

If this good man had attended to one obvious diſtinc- 
tion he might have ſaved himſelt from falling into this 
grand abſurdity, viz. The difference there is, in the na- 
ture of the things, between the mind's ſeeing and ap- 

proving the harmonious proportion and juſtnels of vir. 
tuous diſpoſitions and exerciles of heart, towards God & 
our neighbour, and having ſuch diſpoktions and exer 
ciſes himſelf. A man may ſee and approve the beaut 
and excelience of virtue, jn ſome degree, and yet hi 
heart not be in this beautifully har monious and equitable 


p. 142, 143. Fp. 144 | ne 


lee. 
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piece of embroidery, would increaſe in 


| 1 22 ) | \ 

temper and ſtate. Nothing is more common, and no- 
thing more to be lamented, than this monſtrous inconfiſt- 
ence between the moral ſenſe or taſtè of the mind, and 
the ruling diſpoſitions and exerciſes of the heart of man. 

Mr. Edwards concludes this chapter with this obſer- 
vation, which cloſes the proof of his doctrine, Not 
only reaſon, but experience plainly ſhews, that men's 
approbation of this ſort of beauty? (the ſecondary beauty 


of moral beings and actions) does not ſpring from any 


* virtuous temper, and has no connection with virtue. For 

«© otherwiſe men's delight in the beauty of ſquares, cubes, 
and regular polygons, and the beautiful figures in a 
proportion to 
* men's virtue; and would be raiſed to a great height in 
* ſome eminently virtuous and holy men.“ Wonderful! 

Here am appeal is made to experience, and the argument 
is built on this ſuppoſition, that moral proportion and 


harmony is a beauty of the ſame kind with that of ma- 


terial things. It is not poſſible to ' conceive any thing 
more abſurd.. I deſire any one to take a human mind, 
agorned with all right, relative affections and exerciſes to 
Jeſus Chriſt, harmoniouſly agreable, and beautifully pro- 


portioned to his characters and relations to us, (only ex- 


cluding benevolence to being {imply confidered, and let 
the faith of him be their ſpring) and carefully compare 
it with a ſquare, a cube, and a beautiful piece of em- 
broidery, and try if he can diſcover any ſuch likeneſs in 
their beauties as to lead him to pronounce them beau- 
ties of the very ſame ſort* or order. He will as ſoon dif- 
cover the actions of a ſpirit to be of the ſame kind with 


the action or motions of a clock. | | 


The truth is, this marvellous ſcheme has changed the 
natural, moral beauty and glory of true virtue, into an 
image made like to the beauty of an equilateral tri- 
angle or a cheſs-hoard, 

Mr. Edwards, ſpeaking of what he calls the only true 
moral beauty, or the firſt principle of true virtue, ſays, * It 
is impoſſible that any one ſhould truly reliſh this beauty, 

TFT con- 
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© conſiſting in general benevolence' (to being in general, 
ſimply conſidered) who has not that temper himſelf. 
After benevolence to being in general exiſts, the pro- 
portion which is obſerved in objects,“ (or, as it is ex- 
preſſed a few lines above * the degree of being, and the 
* degree of benevolence to being, that particular beings 
© have) may be the cauſe of the proportion of benevo- 
© lence to thoſe objects: But 20 proportion, is the cauſe or 
ground of the exiſtence of ſuch a thing as benevolence 
to being, The tendency of objects to excite that 
degree of benevolence, which is proportionable to the 
degree of being, &c. is the conſequence of the exiſtence of 
* benevolence, and not the ground of it. Even as a ten- 
.* dency of bodies one to another, by mutual attraction, 
. * in proportion to the quantity of matter, is the conſe · 


not attraction the effect of proportion.“ T 


p. 125. * 7 
+ According to this doctrine the nature and character, or perſecti- 


or holy principle in the hearts of created, intelligent beings. Our minds 
muſt firſt attract towards univerſal being, fmply conſidered, by pure, un- 
diſtinguiſhing benevolence, beſore God can atire& them towards him- 
ſelf, by the virtue of his glorious character. No poſſible mavifefia- 
tion of his glory, in the face of Jeſus Chriſt, can have any influence 
in drawing our hearts to him, unleſs they firſt attract towards him as 
& part of general being, by a general benevolence, exiſting independ- 
ently of, and prior to any moral irfluence of the divine enaraQer upon 
the mind. This has no poſlible ir fluence in firſt raiſing the virtoous 
principle in the mind, but only in giving it a chief direion and ten- 
dency to God, after it does exiſt. This is the ſame abſu;dity in mo- 
ral philoſophy, as it would be in natural, to affirm that a lozdfione 
- can't attract iron towards itſelf, till that is firſt endowed with a pecuvli- 
ar attraQting tendency to ſtones in general, ſimply conſidered as ſtone, 
I ſhould be glad to know how the general attraction or propenſity 
of mind to being, comes into exiſtence. Nothing in its object, no 
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| | | influence from any quantity of being, or virtuous atttactiep of any 
* \ being upon the mind, is the cauſe or ground of it; and it is confeſſed 
"124. not to be natural to man, and that no poſſible exertion of our minds 
* can give it being. It muſt then be a preternatural, blind inſtict, which 
| the poſſe ſſor can give no account of, and aſſipn no reaſon for. It you 
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alk him why he is ſo graciouſly bene velent io being ſimply conſidered, 
, he 


* quence of the being of ſuch a thing as attraction, and 


This 


Ons of God, are no cauſe or ground of the firft exiſtence of a virtuous. 


a | 

This great man would have done well to have reflect. 
ed here, that the moral and virtuous attraction, or bene- 
volent propenſity of minds to minds, is firſt and chiefly 
in God, the father of ſpirits, /and is, in him a paternal 
affection) and is communicated to his offsgring, created 
ſpirits, in conlequence of, and by the means of his giving 
them to feel in themſelves his attracting love and virtue, 


r and paternal benevolence and propenſity of heart towards 
C 1 a 2 | b | them ; 
IC I. be can only anſwer, I love it becauſe I do loye it, but don't know 
E what I love it for. And yet all true virtue confifts primarily and 
Ff « moſt eſſentially in it, and all particular virtues ariſe out of it, as their 


« root. This is much ſuch a foundation to virtue as the Indian's 
tortoiſe was to the earth; which, he ſaid bore it upon its back. When 


„ he was ak'd what the tortoiſe flood upon, he cry'd out with ſurpriſe, 
'. « me don't know." * | | 1% | 
d This doQrine of Mr. Edwards ſeems to be the foundation on which - 


ſeveral doQrines, in the new ſcheme of divinity, are built, and ſerves 
as a key to explain them, (Mr. Hopkins, in his late animadverfions, re- 


S fers to Mr. Edwards's difſertation on virtue, 3s containing their fun- 
damental principles.) Theſe, in particular, viz. That the moral per- 

| fetions and character of God, as revealed by the goſpel, and ſeen b | 

's. natural men, under the teachings of the word and ſpirit of JeſosChrif, 

's ſo far as they gte capable of ſecing them, can have no poſlible influ- 

p ence in producing a moral change ia their hearts — Regeneration 

- conſiſts in giving or planting in the heart a new ſpiritual taſte or reliſh, 

- (i. e. as I underſtand them, a ſpirit of benevdlence or preparation of 

e heart to be benevolent to being /mply confidered) —this change is not 

E wro't by the inſtrumentality of light, or by any means whaterer; the 

- word of God is not a means in the hand of the Spirit in working this 

n change; bat it is effected by mere, abſoſate, and properly creating 

p power; in which an entirely new taſte is given for moral Seauty (Mr. 

- . Edwards's primary beauty) which never was or could be ſeen or tafted 

E before, in the leaſt degree — Nothing that ſimple intelleQ is capable 

0 of, can give the idea of any thing properly moral, &c. &c. By 

i. moral, moral excellence, and ſuch like phraſes, underſtand what Mr. 

b. Edwards calls the primary beauty and the true moral excellence, & 

y true virtuouſoeſs, and all this kind of myſterious, and apparently ab- 

0 ſurd language will be un folded at once: But it will not be the leſs ab- 

y {ard for being underſlood- If by the moral ehange, or new, ſoper- 

d natural, virtuevs taſte gentlemen ſpeak of, they mean benevolence to 

= being fmply conſidered, they very jullly repreſent this change as wro't 

h io the dark, and without means, If this be the thing intended, as I 

u think it is, it would be kind in them to ſpeak out plainly, as Mr. Ed - 

, wards does, that the people might clearly onderſtand the nature of 


e their doctrine. They would then know what to ſay to it. 


24. ) Os 
them ; by a realizing belief of which, their hearts are put 
in motion towards him, and attract, or tend to him, firft 
and chiefly, as their center and end: and ſecondarily, draw 
their brother minds, by ber.evolent wiſhes that they would 
unite with them in their love and tendency to God, their 
common father and center. All true virtue, and virtu- 
ous love begins thus. That infinite proportion of ſpiri- 
tual excellence and love which is in God, as perceived 
and realized by created minds, and felt, as extended to 
them, is the true cauſe, ground, and ſource of the firſt ex - 
iſtence of ſuch a thing in them as a truly virtuous ten- 
dency or propenſity of heart; which firſt and chiefly di- 
rects itſelf co him, and in ſubordination to him, to bro- 
ther minds. : | | 


To repreſent benevolence to being ſimply conſidered, 
uncharactered, and unrelated, as the eſſence and root of 
all true virtue, out of which love to God andour neigh- 


bour ariſes, and as pre-exiſting there, in the order of na- 


ture, is not metaphyſical, but imaginary and arbitrary, un- 
worthy of a moral philoſopher, and wholly contrary to 


that true divinity which is taught us from heaven. 
* Be % . | ro The 
* Mr. Edwards is efleemed a great maſter of metaphiſica! reaſon-' 
ing; and his followers ſeem to value themſelves for their kill in it, 
Hh to imagine they demonfirate their docttines to be true. Many o- 
thers, clearly ſeeiog their notions are falle and abſard, cry out againſt 
n as uncertain, and rather adapted to obſcure & 

erplex things, than io diſcover and vindic:te truth. Both ſider, I 
think, are miſtaken. Well connected reaſonings, built onthe known' 
natures of things, are ſure, and their reſult true. But the common 
fault is, that men ſub 


things different in their nature from what they really are ; and rea- 


ſoning on this falſe ground, tho' the intermediate links in tbeir chain 
are well connected, yet their reaſonings conclude wrong, and land 


them in glaring falſhood and abſurdity, If the frft principles are' 
ſalſe and imaginary, and the reaſoning upon them is juſt, the conclu- 


ion will neceflarily be wrong : And thus by miſrepreſenting the true 
nature of the things on which the reaſonings are founded, ſyſtems of 


error are eſtabliſhed, and ſeemingly juſt-reaſonings end in the greateſt” 


abſurdities.—Thas Dr. Clark, with many other great men, imagin- 
ing the preſence and extenſion of ſpiji's avalogous to that of bodies, 
and reaſoning on this ground, concerning the immenkty of the divine 

(- , | Being, 


flitute ſalſe metaphificks for true. They imagine 


„. «a 2 5Þ 
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The reader will be well pleaſed to fee this confirmed 
by the author of the diſſertation on the nature of true 
virtue 3 obſerve then the following paſſage. It may 
ebe aſſerted in general, that nothing is of the nature 
« of true virtue, in which God is not ihe firſt and the laſt; 
© or which, with regard to their exerciſes in general, have 
not their firft foundation and. ſource, in apprehen/ions of 
God's ſupreme dignity and glory, and in anſwerable eſteem 
and love of him, and have not reſpect to God as the 
« ſupreme end.” (p. 134.) Conſequently, pure benevo- 
lence to being imply conſidered, is ſo. far from being the 
root and eſſence of all true virtue, that it'bas * nothing of 
the nature of true virtue in it. 
Of Mr. Edwards's. notions concerning natural - conſcience, and 
1 10280 Bs the moral ſenſe. - 12S. 1 SEL AQOLE 
Paſs over Mr. Edwards's fourth chapter, in which he 
treats of ſelf-love, as little to. my: bree But in 
15 881 Wm 7 e f 9 — | 
the fifth, wherein he treats of | natural conſcience, and 
n | WYVOTY ART; 
Being, involves himfe!f in inextricable perplexities. Thins alſo Mr. 
Edwards firſt gives virtue an fmaginary nature and eſſence or root F 
and thEs reaſoning juſtly on this talſe foundation involves himſelf in 
many grand abſurdities, and confoungs the nature of virtue and vice, 
and chapges God's, moral government into an abſurd tyravny, This 
is not true, metaphiſical, but imaginary and arbitrary reaſoaing, — This 


great man's ſcheme and reaſonings* concerning the "freedom of the 


will, have like imaginary foundation) and end in evident falſhogds, 
and moſt deſſructivę errors. This worthy: Geotlemap has been very 
unhappy in ſandry other matters, in miftsking.the nature; of things, 
and ſubſtituting imaginations for realities, — building upon them, 
and admitting their conſequences, as tho' they were a ſure foundation. 


And too many of his adtniters'are unkippily caught in the ſame ſnare. 


They ſer m to teaſon with clearneſs and fltength, and look down with 
a ſort of contemptuous pity on thoſe bo are not convinced bythem, 
as weak or blind ; but their ſoundation principles. are falſe; they mit- 
take the nature of things, ſeign it to be another thiog thi't it really is; 
When the root of our rcaſodings is 28 rottenneſe, the bloſſom will go 
up as duſt. . The only way in which thoſe who are thus entangled in 
the labyrinth of falſe. metaphiſicks, can diſiogage themſelves, is by 
carefg]ly examining their foundation principles, and learning to take 
their ideas of the aature of things from the things themſelves as they 


really are, and not ſuffer their minds io be impoſed on by an 3 
| n 
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the moral ſenſe, there are ſome things that draw at- 


| tention. He ſays, Natural conſcience conſiſts i in theſe 


two things, viz. 
© 1. In- that diſpoſition to approve or en the 


moral treatment which paſſes between us and others, 


* from a determination of the mind, to be ea/y or uneaſy, 
© in a conſciouſneſs of our being conf Rent or incon/ilient 
< with ourſelves.” F This gives no idea at all of the nature 
and true character of conſcience. That determines us 
to be eaſy or uneaſy in reflecting on our own moral con- 
duct, as we judge it to be conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with 
the law of God, and lo to \deſerve approbation or blame 


from him. If our tho'ts look no further than to lelf- 


conſiſtence as the ground of ſelf. ſatis faction, conſcience has 


no more concern in the matter, than it has in the eaſi- 


neſs, or uneaſineſs a man feels in himſelf, in reffecting on 


a ſcheme of Luſineſs a8 a. felt- -confiſtent, or. inconſiſtent 
, fTeheme. ' 


4 . I'he G thing «hich bilo to the approbati- 
on or d pprobetion of natural conſcience, is the ſenſe 


e deſert ; conſiſting in a natural agreement, proportion 


and harmony between malevolence or injury, and re- 
£ ſentment and puniſhment; er between loving and be- 


L ing loved, between fhewing kindneſs and being reward - 
ed, &c.— Approbation and diſapprobation of conſci. 


C ence, in the fenſe now. explained, will extend to all 
virtue and vice, to every thing whatſoever, that is mo- 
* rally good or evil, in a mind---that will take things in 
general into its conſideration, and is free from ſpecula- 
tive error, —And thus we may ſee in what reſpects this 
natural conſcience extends to true yirtue, conſiſting in 
union of heart to being in general, and ſupreme love to 
God. For altho' it ſees not, or rather, does not taſte 
its primary and eſſential beauty, 1 i. e. it taſtes no ſweetneſs 
in benevolence to being u in en. fmph — 12 5 or 

Ioves 
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nary * e miſrepreſentsrion od their nature. Tf this was 


done, the dorinal errors of the day, which make ſo great u noiſe, 
would ſoon vanith zwey, and become like an untimely birth. 
RY Pp. ta R p 
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© loves it not for being in general's ſake, (for nothing but 
© general benevolence itſelf can do that) yet this natural 


* conſcience, comnſon to mankind, may approve of it 


/of virtue) © from that uniformity, equality and juſtice 
*\there is in it, and the demerit there is ſeen in the eon - 
© trary.,_—-Men by natural conſcience may ſee the juſ- 


God, as we receive all from God ; and the juſtice there 
is in being his that made us, and being willingly ſo; 
and alſo the juſtice there is in our ſupreme love to God 
for his goodneſs, the natural agreement there is 
between our having ſupreme reſpect to him, who ex- 
erciſes infinite goodneſs to us, and from whom we re- 
ceive all well being. Thus natural conſcience, if well 
informed, will approve of true virtue, and will diſap- 
prove and condemn the want of it ; and yet without ſee- 


K K „ „ A 6a 6 „ „4 a „ 


to ſee or taſte that in which its eſſence and diſtinguiſh- 
ing nature wholly conſiſts.) And yet he preſently adds, 
J think, very inconſiſtently, If men's conſciences were 
fully enlightened -- as they will be at the day of judg- 
* ment, they would approve nothing but true virtue; no- 
thing but general benevolence, and thoſe affections and 
actions that are conſiſtent with it, and ſubordinate to 
git.“ | And yet this ſame natural conſcience does not 


ſee, and can't taſte this true virtue, conſiſting in general 


benevolence, nothing but benevolence itſelf can do that.“ 
He alſo ſays, natural © conſcience approyes true virtue, 
and indeed approves nothing that falls (port of it.“ * But 
the ſecondary beauty falls ſhort of it. Thus natural 
conſcience does, and does not, can, and can't taſte or ap- 
prove the true beauty of virtue; which general benevo- 
lence, or a truly virtuous heart alone can do : and at the 
day of judgment natural conſcience will be ſo improved 
as to ſce the true beauty of yirtue, conſiſting in general 
benevolence, and wholly approve it; which nothing but 
irtuous benevolence can do. Will not the wicked then 
OS Dk become 
t p. 1622164. f p. 165. p. 179. 


tice (or natural agreement) there is in yielding all to 


ing the true beauty of it. (That is, without being able 


Te”; 

become virtuous according to this doctrine? Etror is 
fated to run crooked. The greateſt men can't govern 
and keep it ſtrait, It is our wiſdom to have nothing to 


do with it. Since ſo great a man as Mr. Edwards could 
not alter its crooked nature, but was drawn, by its wiley 


turnings, into numberleſs inconfiſtencies, *tis in vain for 


others to attempt to manage ſo involy'd a creature. 


But let us attend our author. He ſays, * That moral 
© ſenſe, which is natural to mankind---is the ſame with 
this natural conſcience The ſenſe of moral good & 
© evil, and the diſpoſition to approve virtue, and diſap - 
© prove vice, which men have by natural conſcience, is 
that moral ſenſe ſo much inſiſted on in the writings of 
© many of late.---Some of the arguments made uſe of by 
| © theſe writers do indeed prove that there is a moral /enjo 
< or taſte univerſal among men, dilinf from what ariles 


< from ſelf- love.“ Or, as it is expreſſed a few lines low- 


er, There is a moral taſte or tenſe of moral good and 
< evil natural to all, which don't properly ariſe from ſelf- 
* love. Yet I conceive there are no inftances of thig 
kind which may not be refer'd to that which I have ob- 
© ſerved to be primary in the approbation of natural 
* conſcience, viz. A ſenſe of deſert, and approbation 9 
that natural agreement there is in manner and meaſure, 
in juſtice.---This* moral ſenſe of equality and natura 
agreement*.(in moral things) extends to all moral good 
and evil.---Thus natural conſcience, it the-underſtand- 
ing be properly evlightened, and errors and blinding, 
ſtupifying prejudices are removed, concurs with the 
law of God, and is of equal extent with it, and joyns 
its voice with it in every article.“ [p.163.] This maral 
ſenſe, if the underſtanding be well informed, and be ex. 
erciſed at liberty, and in an extenſive manner, withaut 
© being reſtrained to a private ſphere, approves the ven 
© ſame things which a ſpiritual and divine ſenſe approves; 
'< tho” not on the ſame grounds, nor with the ſame kind dl 
* approvatien.* (p.188.) | 
Let us now make a few oblervations on theſe thing) 
and ſome proper reflections pn the whole. 1 
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1. Mr. Edwards acknowledges, as we have ſeen, that 
there is, in natural conſcience, a moral taſte or ſenſe of 


moral good and evil, or of virtue and vice determining 
the mind to approve the one and condemn the other; 
that this ſenſe concurs with the law of God, and is of 
equal extent with it; ſuppoſing the underſtanding duly 
informed, &c. This is true in itſelf, and as much as any 


moral philoſopher can in reaſon demand; but is not 


true, on his ſcheme, but is utterly inconſiſtent with his 
notions of the eſſence of virtue and moral beauty or ex- 
cellence ; Which, according to him, eſſentially confiſts 
in pure benevolence to being, ſimply conſidered ; which 
natural conſcience don't, and can't fee, and the moral 


taſte can'treliſh; that the inferior beauty of moral things, 


in which their virtuouſneſs does not at all conſiſt, and 
s which is of the *ſame ſort' with the beauty of inani- 


mate things is the only object of this faculty called con- 


ſcience and moral ſenſe. If ſo, this natural ſenſe or taſte 
is not at all of the moral kind any more than a natural 
taſte for muſic or painting. Mr. Edwards ſays, © natu- 


ral conſcience---will approve of true virtue without ſee- 


ing the true beauty of it.” Approve 'of that which you 
have no idea of, no reliſh for. Is not this a contradicti- 
on? *Tis the ſame thing, upon his ſcheme, as to ſay that 
a man who fees and approves the beautiful countenance 


and dreſsof an angel, in ſo doing approves of his vir- 


tue, when at the ſame time he has no conception or re- 


liſh of it. 


2. Mr. Edwards ſays, Benevolence alonę can taſte the 
ſweetneſs, or diſcern the beauty of true virtue, conſiſtin 
in benevolence to being ſimply conſidered. The na- 
tural conſcience and moral ſenſe can't diſcern and reliſh 
this true moral beauty. How ſhould it? This moral fa- 
culty was given us, and is fitted in its nature for the pur- 
poſe of diſcerning and approving the moral fitneſs, pro- 
portion and equity, there is in the relative duties we owe 
to God and our neighbour.---But we have no ſuch re- 
lation to being ſimply conſidered, and that has no ſuch 

Ty e characters 
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, 

characters as to infer a natural or moral fitneſs or equity | 
in our performing any duty to it. Natural conſcience is 
wholly ignorant of it, and as unintereſted in it, as in a ; 
dream, or in the phantoms in Milton's limbo of vanity. Our | 
author implicitly owns that there is no natural juſtice and 
proportion in this kind of benevolence, His diſtinction \ 
-between the primary and ſecondary beauty is grounded : 
\ an this ſuppoſition.---If we ſuppoſe there is a natural juſ-. ; 
tice, proportion, or harmonious agreement between this 0 
ſimple benevolence and its objet, or any ſvitableneſs C 
therein to the characters and relations of being ſimply r 
conſidered, and that the benevolent mind, has a regard ſ 
hereto, in exerciſing this benevolence, we reduce this pri- If 
mary and eſſential moral beauty into a ſecondary, and ſo t 
the very eſſence of virtue will vaniſh and be loſt. n 
3: Mr. Edwards acknowledges, as we have ſeen, that c 
there is, in natural conſcience a ſenſe of deſert, and that n 
it is connected with the moral taſte and approbation of p 
the proportion and juſtice there is in all thoſe relative is 
duties we owe yo God and our neighbour; and he allows h. 
that this connection which natural conſcience makes, is bl 
Juſt, and agreeable to the true nature of things. And th 

- yet he ſays that the true virtuouſneſs of theſe actions or 
duties does not conſiſt in any .ſuch natural proportion, le; 
fitneſs or juſtice, but in ſomething of a higher and very tri 
different nature, even in this that they flow from, and ha 
are the expreſſions of benevolence to being ſimply conſi- th 
dered.--This worthy gentleman is totally inconſiſtent th 


with himſelf in theſe things.—- | | 
Moral deſert is neceſſarily connected with, and has a 
natural and direct relation to, that quality in moral acti- 
ons wherein their virtuouſneſs or viciouſneſs conſiſts, and 
to nothing elſe. To ſuppoſe the .comrary is the high- 
B eſt poſſible abſurdity. + | ; 
If then natural conſcience points out the moral ground 
of deſert, of approbation or blame truly, Mr. Edwards's 
\ notions of the nature and eſſence of virtue are eſſentially 
wrong. But if his notions are right, natural 
| as 


48. Let us obſerve wherein Mr. Edwards places the eſ⸗ | 


I 


PE 
has no perception or ſenſe of that quality in moral acti- 


\ 


ons wherein their virtuouſneſs eſſentially conſiſts, but, as © 


a wrong headed thing, places it in that wherein it does 
not at all conſiſt, and ſo connects the ſenſe of deſert 
wrong, and contrary to the true nature of things. He 
who form'd the natural conſcience or moral ſenſe, ſuch 
as it is, is then the author of this falſe connection of, deſert, 
and has given us a guide. to virtue, which, from the very 
conſtitution of its natu, unavoidably deceives us. In- 
deed it leads us, as ou ARhor ſays, to judge all thoſe 
moral actions virtuou ch are really ſo, and none but 
ſuch ; ſuppoſing it is Mly enlightened. But then it 
leads us to place their virtuouſneſs in their ſecondary beau- 
ty, and does not perceive and can't reliſh that quality in 
which their virtuouſneſs,does moſt eſſentially and wholly 
conſiſt ; (as Mr. be conceeds.) And herein it 
naturally and neceffariſj deceives us, and leads us to ap- 
prove our actions as virtuous and acceptable, while there 
is no more true virtuouſneſs in them than in ſinging a 
harmonious tune. Has God given to mankind ſuch a 
blundering, blind leader, as the natural guide of life, 
think you)) | | 


„ * 
* 


ſential difference between the moral ſenſe or tafte, and a 
truly ſpiritual ſenſe, or virtuous taſte, He allows, as we 
have ſeen, that they both approve and condemn the ſame 
things, i. e. all morally good and evil actions; but ſays 
they do this upon different grounds, and with different 
kinds of approbation. The moral taſte reliſhes virtuous 
actions, only on account of their Jecondary beauty; the 
truly virtuous ſenſe approves them, chiefly on account of 
their primary beauty, conſiſting in benevolence to being 


ſimply confidered. I muſt deſire the readers attention 


to two ſhort quotations more; which complete the evi- 


| dence that this is Mr. Edwards's notion of the difference 


between the moral, and virtuous taſte. He ſays, Appro- 
* bation of conſcience is the more readily miſtaken 5 
ee! 29" "Tb 
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places it in. 


deſigned for virtue in his creation, and that his happineſs 
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© truly virtuous approbation, becauſe, —— when the con- 
« "ſcience is well informed, and thoroughly awakened, it 


agrees with the latter fully and adualhy as to the object 


© approved, tho' not as to the ground and reaſon of ap- 
t proving.“ Are the primary and ſecondary beauty the 


ſame object? God has eſtabliſhed ·· that this principle 


of natural conſcience, which, tho* it implies no ſuch 
thing as benevolence to being in general, nor any de- 
light in ſuch a principle, ſimply conſidered, and ſo im- 


. © plysno truly ſpiricual ſenſe, or virtuous taſte, yet ould 


© approve and condemn the fatne things that are ap- 
© proved and condemned by a ſpiritual ſenſe or virtuous 
© taſte.* $ There is doubtleſs a real and eſſential diffe- 
fence between that moral taſte or ſenſe, which is natural 


to man, and univerſal, in lome degree of it, and a vel 


virtuous taſte or holy ſenſe, which is peculiar to virtuo 


1 


men. But it can't conſiſt in what this great mat Tere 
This is a ſubject of ſo great, practical importance, thaj 

we may properly employ a few tho'ts upon it. M. 

Edwards's reaſoning ſuppoſes that if the true virtyoufF- 


neſs of morally, good actions conſiſted in thoſe qualities, 


of moral proportion, harmony and juſtice, on account 


which natural conſcience, or the moral ſenſe approve 
and rehiſhes them, this approbation would be virtuous 
and ſo natural or vicious men would be virtuous ren, 


But in this he is greatly miſtaken. 2 

Buy the moral diſcernment and taſte, natural «0 man, 
we are conſtiruted moral agents. By the exerciſe of this 
moral faculty the things that are morally good or virtu- 
ous are ſeen to be ſo, as ſuch are approved, the obligati- 
on we are under to chooſe and practiſe them, in prefer- 
ence to every thing that ſtands in oppoſition to them, is 


felt, in ſome degree. If we do fo, we are felf-approved; 


but if we fuffer vicious luſts, and worldly intereſts to 
23 in oppoſition to this ſenſe of the mind, we are 
ondemned by ourſelves. All this ſhews that man is 
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l is connected with his being virtuous, but does not render 
t him ſo. To render a man truly virtuous or holy, his 
t heart muſt agree with his enlightned conſcience, or moral 
- ſenſe; or in other words his will muſt chooſe, with pre- 


is approved and recommended by the moral ſenſe; and 
this, not in ſome particular branches of virtue only, but 
in its whole extent, giving up every contrary luſt to be 
mortified, and all inconſiſtent intereſts, as loſs for its ſake, 
or which is the ſame thing, for God's ſake and his king- 
dom's. This ſenſe, choice and attachment of the heart 
to God, or to virtue and its intereſts, is that wherein 4 
truly virtuous taſte or ſpiritual ſenſe conſiſts, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from the natural, moral ſenſe of the mind. They 
are really two diſtinct things, tho' in perfect harmony. 
In virtuous minds they both agree in one; but in vici- 
ous minds the prevailing reliſh of the heart, or tendency 


in partial favour to particular luſts, and their intereſts. In 
this caſe the heart is perverſe, the man is froward and 
willful, condemned of himſelf in that which he allows. 
Herein confiſts the exceeding ſinfulneſs of fin. “ 

There 1s no cure for this evil diſeaſe of the heart, but 
by the grace and truths of the goſpel, as ſtrongly im- 
preſſed upon the mind by the ſpirit of Jeſus Chriſt, If 
the perverſeneſs and obftinacy of wicked minds prevails 
to that degree, under the enlightening influences and 
nan, ſtrivings of the ſpirit of truth and grace, as to proyoke 
this the Lord to withdraw his gracious influences, and give 


reu+ them wholly up totheir own hearts luſts, their perverſe- 


zati- Wl neſs becomes abſolutely incureable, and they go into per- 
efer- dition. Tis in vain to expect a miraculous exertion of 
„properly creating power, to form their hearts anew, or 
regenerate them, without light or the word of goſpel 
truth, after the moral power of the goſpel, and ſpirit of 
Jeſus Chriſt, has tailed of doing it, thro” their perverſe 
reſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, 3 unconquerable enmity 
2 


— 


Ram. 7. 13, 14. 
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fering love, and a determined reſolution to praftiſe, what 
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to the truth he teaches. Yet this is what ſome gentle? 


men do; who teach it for doctrine that men are always 
regenerated in this manner, and can be in no other; that 
their enmity and preverſe reſiſtance to the holy Spirit uni- 
verſally increaſes in proportion as he enlightens their 


minds, and ſtrives with them by the goſpel truth. This 
doctrine is directly contrary to the Coctrine of the goſpel, 
and to experience, and of very hurtful tendency and in- 


fluence. | | 


5. From Mr. Edwards's doctrines it does neceſſarily 


follow that men are under no natural obligation to be 
virtuous at all according to his notion of virtue, and can't 


equitably be required to be ſo. They may indeed be re- 


uired to practiſe all relative duties to particular beings, 
from a regard to their ſecondary beauty, or relative fitneſs; 
for God has made them capable of diſcerning and taſt- 


ing this, by endowing them with moral ſenſe. But there 


is nothing virtueus in all this, © conſidered fimply, and by 
© itſelf.” Benevolence to being, ſimply conſidered, and 
© for being in generals ſake, and delight in this principle 
* ſimply conſidered, is that in which all true virtue prima» 
* rily conſiſts, out of which all truly virtuous exerciſes 
of mind to particular beings ariſe.* But natural confci- 
ence and the moral ſenſe, tan't taſte and approve: this 
kind of virtue any more than the white of an egg ; and 


natural reaſon, and common ſenſe ſay there is no worth 
in it, nor any uſe or oecafion for it in the moral world. 


Nothing but this preternatural principle itſelf can taſte 
the ſweetneſs of this primary beauty, or perceive any 
moral excellence in this fort of virtue. Doubtleſs this is 
true; for it lies far beyond the ſphere of natural conſei- 
ence, and the moral taſte, It is no object ts them, con- 
ſequently man is, by the conſtitution of his nature, as 
incapable of ſeeing, or taſting this primary beauty of mo- 


ral things, as beaſts are of reliſhing their ſecondery beauty. 


He is no more made for the one, than they are for the 
other, and is no more obliged to reliſh the one than they 
are to reliſh the other; and can't equitably be required 
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n 
to do ſo, til a new faculty, or 2 is given him, adapted 
to this object, by a new creating act of power; (which is 
what Mr. Edwards's diſciples, at the bottom, intend by 
what they call regeneratien, if I underſtand their writ- 
ings.) Yet Mr. Edwards's ſcheme, inconſiſtently e- 


nough with itſelf, ſays, he is ſo obliged, at the ſame time 
that it confeſſes he. has, in his nature, no faculty, ſenſe or 
taſte, in the exerciſe of which it is poflible for him ever 
to reach this beauty, however perfectly the underftand- 
ing is inlightened, and freed from blinding, ſtupifying 
prejudices. Mr. Hepkins ſays, nothing that ſimple in- 
tellect is capable of, can give the idea of any thing pro. 
perly moral. & By moral, I preſume he intends what Mr. 
Edwards calls the primary and only true moral beauty. 
And yet the intellect is the leading faculty, which con- 
ſtitutes us moral and accountable agents. | 
The teachers of theſe do&rines endeavour to defend 
them againſt the above objection, by ſaying, men's ina- 
bility to reliſh the true beauty of virtue, or what they 
call, after Mr. Edwards, the true moral excellency, is of 
the moral kind, the fault of the will, and ſo does not ex- 
cuſe: that if they had a will, a right diſpoſition and heart 
to this, it would then be no more impoſſible than any 
thing elſe. This is no more than ſaying, if they had this 
new kind of reliſh, which is falſely called a truly ſpiritu- 
al ſenſe, or virtuous taſte, they would have it, and if 
they had it, they might eaſily exerciſe it. But what is 
this to the purpoſe, when at the ſame time they confeſs 
there is no natural faculty in human nature, by any poſ- 
fible application of truth to which, this taſte can be raiſ- 
ec up in the heart? On theſe principles, we might, with 
as much reaſon, and as good a grace ſay, the inability a 
blind man is under to ſee and reliſh the beauty of lighy, 
is of the moral kind, and ſolemnly impute it to him as 


lin. 
1 | You 
Sermon of John 1. 13. p. 43. 
ft That kind of moral inability which does nat excuſe from blame, 
but rather aggravates it, is that which our Saviour, and the 8 
* | 8 
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— 6 
You might as 8 to your horſe, as St. 
Francis did to the fiſhes, and exhort him to ſee and ad- 
mire the ſecondary beauty of moral things, as, on theſe 
principles, exhort natural men to ſee and reliſh their pri- 
mary beauty. Suppoſe you ſhould, and becauſe he is 
fo blind and ſtupid that your exhortation makes no im- 
preſſion, and after all your endeavours he has no 9 
8 this 
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and apofiles, charge upon the preverſe Jews, when they ſay, ben bau- 
eyes ard ſee not, ears and hear not, hearts capable of underflanding, & 
yet underſtand not, that they have cloſed their own eyes, ſtopped 
their cars, and made their kearts groſs, left they ſhould ſee with their 
eyes, hear with their ears, and underfland with their hearts, ard be 
converted, It conſifla in an indiſpoſition and perverſe refuſal to ex · 
ert thoſe moral powers which men have 3 thro' partial attachment to 
the lofts and intereſts of fin. But upon the principles of Mr. Ed- 
wards's ſcheme the inability of natural men to ſee, or rather tafte the 
{weetneſs of what he calls virtue, conſifts in the want of a natural fa- 
calty or taſte ſuited to the object: and accordifly to his new notion 
of vinue, it truly does ſo. And to ſupply this defeQ in nature, a new 
faculty, or rel:ſh, quite of a new and ſupernatural kind is added in re- 
generation, by a new, creating act. This then is vo more a moral 
inability than * the want cf a reliſh ſor the pleaſant ſweetneſs of ho- 
© ney, in a man who bas no tafle jor it, ard never had.“ The one 
is as truly a naturs! or phyſical inability as the other, and is as much 
inconſiſtent with moral obligation. | 

Some will ſay, this loſs of the primitive tafte ſor the true moral bea - 
ty, is the fruit and puniſhment of the firft apoflacy.Suppoſe it to be 
ſo ; what is the conſequence ?—Suppoſle, inſted of teking away. the 
original reliſh for the primary beauty, ſo intirely, that it can't be te- 
covered but by a new a@ of creating power, altogether equivalent 
to firlt creation," God had puniſhed the firſt ſin by ſmiting Adam with 
blindneſs, and bringing all his children into the world naturally blind. 
Would the preſent incapacity cf man to reliſh the beauty of light, be 
a moral incapacity ? Would a law from heaven, requiring him to ſee 

and rejoice in the light of the fan, on the penalty of damnation, at 
the ſame time reſufing to reflore his eyes, be tho't juſt / A Nero could 
not be brought to make ſuch a law. — The truth is, thro' the fall, all 
our original moral powers are weakened, but none of them defttozed; 
bot the chief miſchief is, that a vicious irdiſpoſition or averſion to im- 
prove the moral abilities or faculties we have, for the purpoſes of virtue 
and perſonal religion, has gotten hold of our hearts. This can be effec- 
tually ſubdued only by that grace and truth which eame by Jeſus 
Chrift ; and was ſent down from heaven ſor this very end, 

* Sce Hopkine's ſermon on John 1. 13. p. 41, 42. 


this beauty, any more than his ſaddle, your wrath riſes 
againſt the poor beaſt, and you {mite him with your 
ſtaff. Now ſuppoſe upon this, his mouth is opened, as 
the mouth of Balaam's aſs was, rebuking the. madneſs of the 
ophet, and he ſhould in like manner rebuke yours, ſay- 
ing, * The thing you require of me is wholly above me, 
my Maker has given me no moral taſte at all.“ Would 
you anſwer him that his impotence is only of the moral 
kind; if he had ſuch a tafte, and would will todo it, he 
might eafily taſte the ſweetneſs of this beauty ? If you 
mould, ſuppoſing his inſpiratioh to continue, he would re- 
ply, this is the very thing I am naturally incapable of. You 
ſeem, fir, not to — what you ſay. You muſt now 
be reduced to ſilence. The application is eaſy, and juſt. 
The horſe wants but one thing to enable him to taſte 
the ſecondary beauty, viz. Moral ſenſe : and man wants 
one to enable him to diſcern the primary beauty, viz. 
A ſpiritual ſenſe : And this is conceeded to be as unat- 
tainable by him, as the other is by the horſe, unleſs it is 
given by a miraculous, creating power. | 
This ſcheme of doctrines, tends to deſtroy true virtue 
and real religion. It repreſents virtue as an unnatural 
thing, places it on a falſe and indefenfible foundation, 
and pours contempt upon it, by repreſenting its true bea- 
ty, and moral excellencies as of the very ſame ſort with 
the beaufy of materia} things.* If itis once believed that 
theſe are doctrines of the bible, chriſtianity will be re- 
jected with great ſcorn ; but they are not to be found 
there. Yet, ſomehow, this ſcheme has obtained too 
mucht credit in the coungry. While chriſtian divines 
propagate theſe notions, infidels triumph. The great 
veneration for Mr. Edwards, will doubtleſs, in part, ac- 
count for the great ſpread of his unhappy miſtakes. As 
the fear of man brings a ſnare, ſo does too great vene- 
ration. This has been the fin and ſnare of theſe late 
times.. It began to work powerfully about thirty years . 
ago, in the almoſt idolatrous eſteem and veneration for 
a young clergyman from abroad, But let us —_— 


( -38 *) 


the one true Maſter in heaven, and receive his words 45 


| gracles, They are truly ſo. | 


Many perſons, no doubt, will be ſurprized ta find ſo 
great and worthy a man as Mr. Edwards was, forming 
{o wrong a ſcheme of thoughts. They may be teld, & 


have ſeen, he was inconſiſtent with himſelf, and ſome» 


times acknowledges the truth. In ſome paſſages he ſpeaks 


| excellently. But his great unhappineſs was, he endea- 


voured to blend a ſet of imaginary notions with the truth 
but he could not make-them mix and cleave together. 


Hence the reigning inconſiſtency. *Tis only the falſe 


part that has been expoled and cenſured. This ought 
to be ſo, fer truth and virtue's ſake.— Altho*. Being fimp- 
ty conſidered, is ſet up as an idol of the imagination, yet 
we firmly believe, his heart never honored it with chief, 
nor with any love, but ſtatedly worſhiped the living God 


only, as the firſt and ſupreme object of virtuous love and 


regard, —But an unhappy ſcheme of imaginations, part» 
ly prevailed over his judgment, and the truer taſte of hit 
heart, when he was writing his diſſertation upon virtue, 
- 1 am not obliged to aceount for this. —However, I 
ſuppoſe this aroſe partly from ſome diſtreſs his reaſoning 
powers were thrown into by ſome reaſonings and objecti- 
ons he had met with. Perhaps he did not ſee any other 
way to reconcile the admiſſion of a moral ſenſe or taſte, 
in natural men, in ſuch a latitude as he fee himſelf oblig- 
ed to admit it, with their being wholly deſtitute, of, and 
dead to all true virtue, and enemies to it, in heart, but by 
removing virtue away, quite out of the view of the mo- 
ral faculty, and placing its eſſence in what the moral 
taſte has no ſenſe of, or reliſh for; and reducing thoſe 
moral qualities, which. it confeſſedly has an approving 
and pleaſed taſte of, into the low rank and order of ma- 
terial beauties. Some things which he has droped, here 
and there, I think, render it probable that this was the 
caſe. He ſays,” (p. 179.) Approbation of conſcience is 
* the more readily miſtaken for a truly virtuous appro- 


: bation, becauſe.— it agrees with the latter as the ab- 


jet 
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«jet proved. But * need not to have changed the 
nature of virtue, to have ſecured this tree of life from 
the rude approach of the wicked. The law of fin in 
their members, which wars againſt the law of the mind: 
does too effectually reſtrain them from being truly virtu- 
ous, without the neceſſity of removing virtue out of the 
view of the law of the mind, and ſetting up being nn, 
conſidered, as virtue's firſt and grand objet. 
It was manifeſtly fuch a kind of diſtreſs, ariſing "OW | 
another quarter, that induced this great man, in the lat» 
ter part of his anſwer to Dr. Taylor, after he had over- 
throw his ſcheme, to admit, by way of anſwer to ſome 
of the Doctor's objections againſt the Calviniſtic doctrine, 
the extravagantly ablurd notions of Adam arid all his 
feed being one complex, moral perſon, or moral whole, arid 
of perſonal identity being a purely arbitrary thing, not mat 
all founded in a phiſical oneneſs, or ſameneſs of being; 
whereby he has really given up the orthodox doctrine of 
a proper imputation of Adam's fin to his poſterity, 
as a public or family ſin, as beirig the fin of their 
family head; and expoſed the / deftrine of orginal 
fin, inſtead of defending it; and has betrayed the very 
foundation of God's moral government, and changed it 
into the abſurdeſt thing that can be imagined ; ſo far as a 
doctrinal miſrepreſentation of things can do it. 
Perhaps from ſome fuch eauſe Mr. Edwards was 4 
termined to adopt that ſcheme of the'ts coneerning mo- 
ral liberty and neceſſity, as diſtinguiſhed from natural, 
which is opened in his treatiſe concerning the will. Bur 
be the cauſe what it will, he has certainly erred greatly 
in all theſe things, ind very dangeroufly for his follow- 
ers, as is evident from the nature and tendency of his no- 
tions, and from the deſtructive ſcheme of doctrines -they 
are building upon them; which can't be reduced to prac 
tice without confounding the churches, and true religi- 
on with them.--- The grand view manifeſtly was to give 
a new ſupport to Calviniſm, and overthrow Arminian- 
im, Thele new notions concerning virtue, original — 
1 and 
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| 40 ) ? 
and moral liberty and neceſſity, do indeed overthrowArZ 
minianiſm, and genuine Calviniſm too, and together with 
them, the moral government of God, and confound & 
change the nature of virtue and vice; ſo far as any ſpe- 
culative doctrines can produce ſuch effects. This wor- 
thy good man did not ſee this fatal tendency of theſe 
ſpeculations : If he had, he would have renounced them 
with abhorrence. | MY WO e 5 
- Great men, when they err in any great matters, err 
lite themſelves. They are great in their falls; how much 
greater when they ſtand firm, and erect, on ſacred ground; 
This great, good mind, no ſees the whole truth in 2 
perfect, & moſt conſiſtent light, and, no doubt, rejoices 
in it, with all the children of light, and has obtained ple- 
nary pardon of all the unhappy miſtakes. which he was 
ſubject to, in the ſtate of mortality, where the vail is not 
wholly taken away; and a moſt gracious acceptance 
with the Father of lights, thro' the kind mediation of our 
great High - Prieſt. And we have, all of us, more and 
greater errors, in this imperfect ſtate, than we are aware 
of, or can ever hope to have pardoned to us, but thro? + 
our Lord's merciful interceſſion for us. Let us not be 
high- minded, but fear, and look well, to our goings: 
Be honeſt, unbiaſed, and impartial as poſſible, in our 
reaſonings and religious inquiries; bear with each others 
weakneſſes, ſpeak the truth. in love, honor the great and 
good, but be careful that our veneration of them prove 
not a ſnare to us, but always keep our ears open to our 
true Maſter, and ſure guide: and the reſt he will ſet in 
order, when he comes. Amen. 1 of 
1 HN. V. . 0 
O the eſſential nature of true virtue. „ 
. FF Oral virtue (or helineſs) in the moſt comprehen- 
1 ſive ſenſe of the werds, includes all that is mo- 
rally good and right in moral beings, and, as ſuch, wor- nature 
; thy ot approbation, praiſe and re ware. to him 
Virtue is a complex thing : It does not primarily con- tach 
Aſt in one ſingle diſpoſition, tendency, or affection of = Y 
F mind, 


| 4 | * b 1 
! mind} all other esd affections arifing out of thats 
their root 3 but includes. vattous affections equally orie 
gina! aud eſſential to virtue, and others that are ſeconda- 
- Theſe are all — harmonious.” Their reſolt 
is honor and ineſs, 5 * 
Virtue has its teat in the lad: not in the unden bbg. 
ing only; nor in the wilt only Both muſt concur in the 
exerciſes. that are truly vittusus. The mind, as intelli2 
gent, ſers the chings that tre virtuous, and approves thent 
as morally right and worthy to be chofen\in preference 
to every thing! inconſiſtent therewith: But a}tho? the 
mind ſees and approves the'things'that are virtuous and 
excellent yet it this mental 2 approbation is not followed 
and crowned" by a free and determined'ctivice © of the 
by the heart, but any inconſiſtent aff: ions 'prevail, an 
determine the mind to act contrary to? its own” moral 
ſenſe ol bar is right, che mind is not virtuoùt but vis 
cious. This is the character of all willful ſinnert, of 
wicked men. · On the Geier hHñ; the Vlrcuous tendene 


or prupenſicy of the h Goes hot conht in anz blin 
inſtinct, either natural: O ſuper natural hot the mind i 
all ts virtu topenfities'and exereiſcs ats wir under 


ſtandingʒ under the ſweet iuſſuence of light; © But let 
obſerve more particularſu Q&A £54 EW OO 32-4 1458 
- iſh f. 8008 is the firſt and greateſt Being from h 
all others derive. their being and their all, virtue or Holi- 
neſs, is in him as its ſource and origfnal. He is effentis - 
ally, abiolutely and independeptiy virtubus and holy, 
Hehavinchimſelf all poſſible mental powers and perfec⸗ 
tions; his underſtanding and power are Pap All 
his works bir kHnñũZ¾ n to him from the b _ He 
forefees albfuture beings and things with e 1 baoer 
a3 if they ſtood ĩn preſent exiſtence before hiv eye. 115 
thus 2 his ereatures im all their various ranks and 
orders, and: ĩnfihitely various ca and char 
natural and moral, and views them in all theit relations 
to himſelf; and in their relations to, and conifedtions with 
each A and * actions 9 yy 
| 2 u 


\ . light, fo he fully and abſolutely approves the equitable, 


( 4t 
duct, in himſelf to them all, and in them ſeverally to- 
wards him, and to one another, are anſwerable and equi» 
tably adapted to his character and to theirs,. and to all 
the various relations between him and them, and amo 
themſelves, and the happy tendency and reſult of ſuch 4 
univerſally equitable = right conduct, and the wrong- 
'neſs and evil nature and miſerable conſequences of the 
contrary.— And as God fees all theſe things in a perfect 


and good, and abhers the contrary; and ever determines 
his own actions and treatment of his creatures, agreably 
to this moral ſenſe of his own mind; and he wills and 
commands that his rational creatures ſhould govern, 
themſelves by a regard to what is equitable, and merally 
fit and right, in their whole moral conduct. Thoſe that 
do ſo, he approves ; thoſe that act in a contrary manner, 
he blames ; and will bleſs the one and pun m—_ other, 
unleſs they repent and amend.— As his m diſcern- 
ment and taſte; or mental a obation of moral 
can't be corrupted or impoſed on, ſo tis impoſſible tn 
his heart or will ſhould be perverted and drawn into the 

leaſt inconſiſtence with his ſenſe of what is fit and right; 
for he can have no motive to be thus inconſiſtent with 
himſelf, and do what his own mind, as intelligent and 
moral, does neceſſarily, abfolutely and uniformly diſap- 
prove and condemn as evil and hateful, in its nature, 
tendency and conſequences. God is k kt, and in him 
© is no darkneſs at all, a God of truth, without iniquity; | 
- © juſt and right is he,—God cannot be 1 W 

: evil, neither tempteth he any man. 

If God is thus perfectly wiſe and holy, and equitable 
r virtuous, it hence follows, that it is the good 4 pleaſure 
is wilP to give his family of rational creatures as gteat 
meaſure of happineſs as can be communicated by the 
/ exerciſe of a paternal government over them, perfectly 
wiſe, and perfectly virtuous ur holy, and 30 more. In- 
deed more can't be communicated. An attempt to give 
Wore, * defeat its own deſign, and, in the ag 
| oo y 
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ſtroy the happinels of kis children, inſtead of increaſing 
it. Goodneſs in God is the goodneſs of a mind ab- 
ſolutely virtuous and perfectly intelligent. It is then & 
moſt virtuous propenſity to do what becomes the holy 
Father of Spirits to do, in forming his offspring to an 
eſtabliſhed virtuouſaeſs of character, in conformity to 
himſelf ; and it further implies a will to render ſuch hap- 
py, and a pleaſure in making, and ſeeing them ſo : But 
it can't will to make the vicious happy : This is abhor- 
rent to virtuaus goodneſs or love.--It any are fallen from 


virtue, virtuous goodneſs will diſpoſe the Father of Spi- 


rits to uſe proper methods to recover them to virtue, & 
ſo, in conſequence, to happineſs, if the circumſtances of 
their caſe are ſuch, as to render it wiſe and fit to extend 
luch kind care to them. But if not, their caſe is deſpe- 
rate, and they are caft way, as no longer objects of vir- 
tuous goodneſs and care. This is the condition of apoſ- 
tate angels ; the former, that of mankind as fallen in 
Adam. Wu 3 | | 
2. Let us next conſider the nature of true virtue as it 


is in ſubordinate intelligent beings, the offspring of God. 


Ian r it conſiſts in right and equitable diſpeſitions 
and actions towards Ged and our fellow ſervants. An 
thoſe are right and equitable which are anſwerable to, 


actions, and relations to us, and to one another, 

Our Lord ſums up the whole under two general heads, 
viz, Supreme love to God, and equitable love to our 
neighbour. As virtue in all erders of intelligent crea- 
tures is eſſentially the ſame, this is a juſt ſummary of it, 


in regard to them all. Let us then conſider virtue, both 


u it reſpects Ged and our neighbour. | 
iſt. As it reſpects God, it ſummarily conſiſts in our 
loving him with all our heart, i. e. with ſupreme, ruling, 


pious affection and regard. In ibis true virtue primarily, . 


radically, and moſt eſſentially conſiſts. '* This ſupreme love 

to God is doubtleſs to be underftood in a comprehenſive 

ſenſe, as including that complex affeRion and pious - 
| . Bar 


and harmoniouſly agree with their reſpective charaters, | 
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in himlelt, and in his relations to us, is moſt worthy of 
our higheſt tear and love, truſt and confidence, of our 
hole lervice and intire\ obedience, and to be 1 
ſought, and delighted in as the chief good, and laſt en 

©f all things. Theſe are eſſential parts of godlineſs, of 


yiruoulncſs of heart towards God, and are to be under, 


ſtood as comprehended in this firſt and/great command, 
Thou ſhalc love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, &c; 
Tbeſe right and pious diſpoſitions and exerciſes of the 
wid towards God, are the reſult of a rue knowledge, 
and reaſizing ſenſe of God in the mind, as clothed with 


his true characters and relations to us; which is given 


by God himſelf, by the miniſtry ot Jeſus Chriſt, and thro? 
the influence of the Holy Ghoſt. Some writers indee 
aſſert, that there muſt firſt be wro't, by the miraculous 
creating power of the ſpirit, a moral change; (as they 
-Qeſcribe it, it is a phiſical change) or that a new heart, 
or virtuous taſte, ang ſpiritual ſenſe muſt be created, he- 
fore any poſſible inlightening of the mind in the knows 
ledge of God can have any influence in. exciting. and 
drawing forth any right affe ctions and exerciſes of the 
be art towards him. This they ſeem to conſider as à ſort 
bf ſubſtratum and ſupport to all the acts and exerciſes of 
virtue But they ought to have reflected, that Cod him; 
_ + ſelf, is the ſource and ſopport pf virtue in us; which is 
the re- action of aur minds towards him, anſwering, 
- His action and influence on them, by the light and mor 
power of his glory and love; or their atiraction and ar: 
tive tendency towards him, in conſequence of their be. 
ing btought under the attractive influence of his bleſſed 
character and gracious love go us in Jeſus Chtiſt. Our 
Lord uſes a ſimilar manner of expreſſion when he ſpeaks 
of his Father's drawing, men, and their coming to him 
in conſequence thereof; which drawiog he makes to con- 
ſiſt in God's ſo teaching them as that they hear and 
tearn of him. Again he ſays, If I be lifted vp 2058 
| . Leann Bt It 
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$2:d to him which is anſwerable to his whele revealed [ 
TharaCer, and ſeveral relations to us. God, conſidered 


x 
| 
| 
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mind: And in this anſwerableneſs, and harmonious a- 


5s the earth, I will draw all men unto;me,* Tie by — 
40 ins of his croſs that the attracting glory and lo 
of God and Jeſus Chriſt are moſt clearly manifeſted 2 


And all who behold and realize this glory of the Lord, 
are drawn by ics influence and come to him, and are 


changed. 


To talk of. a moral change in the mind, forming the 1 
heart in a virtuous temper, as preceeding this attraction 
of God upon the mind, and as neceſſary to render that 


effectual, is the ſame ablurdity i in divinity or mortal phi» 


loſophy as it would be in natural, to aſſert that a body 
paturally cold, muſt firſt change its gature, and become 


of a hot nature, like the lun, before/it can be warmed 
by the action of the ſun's rays upon it, however near the 


ſun may approach towards it. 

Moreover, let it be obſerved that God, conſidered by 
the mind in his relative characters, and abſolute 
ons, or as exerciſing his perfeRions in all his relations & 
works to his creatures, is the complete object of pious 
regard; which regard is aofagrable to the characters & 
various relations in which he is ſeen by the believing 


greement of the affections and actions of the mind to his 


characters, relatiogs and works, their virtuouſneſs, or 


moral excellence and acceptableneſs efſemially — — 


\ This is the view which is given us of this matter .thro'+ 
out the inſpired writings. ---lt is very ſurpriſiog to hear 

great and good men repreſent all relative duties which 
we owe to God, and Jeſus Chriſt, conſidered as perform 


ed from a regard to their relative characters and works, 
and to the equitableneſs and ſuirableneſs of ſuch returns, 
as beauties of an inferior kind, and as, having nothing of 
true virtuouſneſs and moral excellence j in chem. * conſt+ 


dered ſimply, and by themſelves“ but only aa they ariſe 


out of, and are the varieus exerciſes of pure benevolence 
to Being i in general, mph confidered, as intelligent. Such 
miſrepreſentations and the doctrines built upon them, 


ne diſguſt inlightened and virtuous men, and per- 


plex 


perſecti - 
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plex the ſimple, and confound their underſtanding, and 


involve practical religion (the plaineſt thing in the world, 
adapted to the capacities of the vulgar) in a eloud, and 
give it ſo myſterious an appearance, that they are tempt · 
ed to ſuſpect there is nothing real in it, or if there is, 
that it is ſo far removed out of their view, that 'tis in 
vain to trouble themſelves about it. How ſorely is vir- 
tue wounded in the houſe of its friends J 
2dly. Virtue, as it reſpects our neighbour, ſummarily 
conſiſts in loving him as ourſelves, Which implies that 
there is a love of ourſelves, which is virtuous, and ap- 
proved by God : otherwiſe our loving our neighbour as 
ourſelves could not be a virtuous love.--- This virtuous 
love ef our neighbour is explained by our Lord as im- 
plying ſuch an equitable affection or diſpoſition of mind 
towards him, as engages us to do to him all things whatſo- 
ever we would, that he ſhould. do to us, or could in rea- 


ſon and equity expect him to do, if we were in his cir- 


cumſtances and he in ours. | | 
This virtuous and equitable regard to ourſelves and 

to our neighbour, is the reſult of a true knowledge or / 
faith of God, as graciouſly revealed to us, and a truly pi- 
ous and filial regard to him, viewed in his true character, 
and relations to ourſelves and to our neighbour. Or in 
other words, this equitable love is the offspring of piety - 
to God. Without a true knowledge of God, and our 
relations to him, we can't truly know ourſelves, or our 
neighbour ;' and in conſequence can't know what man- 
ner and meaſure of love and regard to him, and to our- 
ſelves is equitable, and agreeable to the righteous will of 
God : And. without a true, pious, governing love and 
regard to God, our love and reſpect to ourſelves and our 
neighbour, will neceſſarily be ungoverned, and in a great 
meaſure irregular, and in many of its exerciſes, in ma- 
ny reſpects, inequitable, or unrighteous ; and therefore 
vicious and blameworthy, ſo far as inequitable. 

The truly virtuous mind views himſelf, and his neigh- 
bour, as God's creatures, ſubjects of his government, & 
| YT objects 
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objects of his good - will, and paternal care ; who ſeeks 


their true good, virtue and happineſs ; and reflects that 
it is the good pleaſure of his will that he, and every one 
do ſo too, in humble dependence on him, the great Fa- 
ther of Love, and fountain of good. —In this view, 
conformably to God's will, he bears a true, friendly, e- 
quitable regard to himſelf, and his neighbour, and en- 
deavours, according to his ability, to promote his own, 
and his neighbour's good} ſubordinate to God, and ta 
advance himſelf, and his fellow ſervants in virtue, pre- 
parative to true happineſs ; with humble prayer 'to the 
Great Father of the whole family in heaven and earth, 
to bleſs both them and himſelf, for his own goodneſs 
fake, in Jeſus Chriſt.— This fpirit of equitable, friendly 
regard, will diſpoſe the 'virtuous mind to behave to eyery 


one in a manner ſuitable to their yarious characters, of- 
fices, and relations, agreably, and in obedience to God's 


righteous lay; which is written in the heart of the tru- 
ly virtuous, oY AVER 8 

The love of our neighbour, yea, of any individual, as 
ſpringing out of theſe principles of faith and pious re- 


gard to God, is, in effect, univerſal love. For theſe prin- 


ciples will extend this ſpirit of equitable, friendly 
regard to the whole family of God, to all his creatures, 
who are objects of his kind care and paternal-good-will, 
when the mind is ſo opened and enlarged, as to tabe in- 
to its view, his whole family as being ſuch, and objects 
of his benevolent regard. —In this way it is that virtuous 
love or benevolence becomes general, and extends to all: 
not from its beginning in pure benevolence to being 
ſimply conſidered, and ſo from this root, branching out 
in benevolent regard to particular beings, to God and 
his intelligent creatures, as ſharers in being, the firſt be- 


loved; Which is an unnatural and unchriſtian notion. 


and has no countenance from ſcripture, reaſon or expe- 
rience, but is condemned by them all: How far the 
idea of virtue given in this chapter is approved and ſug- 
geſted by inſpited teachers, the reader muſt judge for 
himſelf. Ree. 5 . ͤ ._ 
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ations of this kind. Some are diſpoſed to -allow: them 
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of that defefive fort of virtue which is obſervable in many 
men, who. are not truly. religions, but, upon the whole, "are 

a vicious character. | 
IS undeniabiy true in fact, that natural nity 
and the moral ſenſe. have a very conſiderable in» 
| flucncei in many men, who are not truly religious, in to- 
ſtraining them from many ſins, and engaging them to 
praftiſe many duties: Their hearts, in many inſtapees 
concur, in ſome degree, with the moral nd of tbeit 
minds. A ſenſe of equity, of moral honour, of gratitu 

a {pirit of benevolence, compaſſion, &c. and ſome kin 
of regard to God, influence them to do many worthy 


— worthy in ſame reſpecl, and in many leſter inſtances 


to deny and controul particular evil diſpoſitions, for 
their ſakes, when yet they will, deny and counteract all 
theſe for ſome — luſts, and undet᷑ greater temptations 
and have no effectually governing regard to (ade: and 


to virtue, its intereſts and reward. vein yh 


Writers are divided in their ſentiments concertting 


to be virtuous in ſome degree. Others ſay there is no 
thing i in them that does at all partake of the nature 
true virtue. This is Mr. Edwards's ſentiment. Some 
6thers go farther, and ſay, they are perte& ſins, and, a8 


fome expreſs themſelves, abominable good works. Mir. 


Hopkins ſays, all the exerciſes of the hearts of the un- 
tegenerate; (even the beſt of them, under the higheſt in⸗ 
Buences of common grace, and ſtrivings of the 


Spirit) are in direZ appeſition to God, his ſpirit and lav. 
I believe this ſubject, which is often handled in 4 


very confuſed manner, may be ſet in a juſt and clear 
light. Whecher it is ſo repreſented here, the reader will 


Judge, when he has run thro? this chapter. 


A diſtinction ought to be made between the denohle 
bating character of the agent, and that of particular ac- 
tions which he does. Theſe do not always agree. Both 


vingops 


| * Sermon on Joby 1 1.13. P. 39. 
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virtuous and viclous men 8 impetfe& in thei et 
reſpective characters in this lite; and ſome are ſo in 4 . 
very great degree, eſpecially in the morning of their mo- \ 
ral life, and are in a great degree inconſiſtent with them- 
ſelves, in their diſpoſitions and conduct. Some parti- 
cular actions, in both, are governed by, and denominated 
from the weaker principles and ſprings of action, in them, | 
and are- inconſiſtent with, and belie their true, prevailing; 
denominating characters: If we judge of their reſpective 
characters by them, we ſhall judge wrong. Truly vir- - RAE 
tuous or good men, ſometimes. (alaſs / too frequently) 
do particular actions which are morally evil, wholly evil: 
the virtuous principles and tempers which habitually | 
rule in them, have no degree of influence in producing | 
them, but are quieſcent; or over- ruled by contrary prin= 
ciples or paſſions, In theſe things they act wholly out 3 
of character, conſidered as virtuous; and yet they act | 
from an inward ſpring in themſelves. Thus, for exam< | 
ple, Peter was a believing and good man, but his deny | 
inghisLord was a very evil thing, had not the leaſt tincture ** 
of faith or virtue in it, but ſprang wholly out of ſinful | 
fear and criminal cowardice, which at that time ſuppreſ- | 
ſed the actings of his faith, and virtuous love to his Maſ- _ | | | 
ter. If this had been his habitually ruling principle, he . 
would not have been a good or virtuous man; any- more = TY 
than thoſe jewiſh rulers who believed that Jeſus was the 21 
Chriſt, but did not confeſs him, leſt they ſhould be put ny 4 
out of the ſynagogue, becauſe they loved the praiſe of || q 
men, more than the praile of God. So; on the other | 
hand, men of a vicious character dggfſeme particular ac- br 
tions which do not ſpring from any vicious principles ot | | 
affections in their hearts, and have no poſitive viciouſneſs 
in them. 1 : | N 

' I do not mean to inſinuate that they ſpring from any 
truly virtuous principles of heart. They have no ſuch 
principles of action in their hearts. But there are certain r 
middle principles or ſprings of actioa wro't into the 3 23 
mind of man, by our gracious Creator, which, tho' they 1 
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are not virtuous, and do not neceſſarily imply a princi: 
ple of virtue in the heart, yet are friendly to virtue, and 
eſpouſe its cauſe within us, ſuppoſe the mind duely in- 
ſtructed: Such are reaſon, natural conſcience, the moral 
ſenſe or taſte, &c. Theſe have ſome degree of influence, 


in many natural men. In ſome ſingle actions they rule. 
Thus, for inſtance, men, whoſe hearts are far from be- 


4 


ing in an habitual, and univerſally equitable diſpoſition 
towards God and their neighbour, are many times deter- 
mined to do particular equitable actions to others from a 
regard to the equity of the caſe, as their true ſpring; and, 
for equity's ſake, deny themſelves in little things. 
What is poſitive in ſuch actions is not ſinful or vicious; 


it is contrary to no law of God, but required in the law. 


But there is an eſſential defect in the agent, which ren- 
ders him not well accepted: Yet he is not blamed, ſtric- 


ly ſpeaking, for what he does, but for what is wanting 


to render his work perfect, or oy virtuous. What 


intend will, perhaps, be beſt illuſtrated in this manner, 
God commands his people to deal equitably, every man 
with his neighbour, from a regard to what is juſt, and 
out of a ſupreme reſpect and duty to him, their righte-' 
ous Father and Judge, who loves righteouſneſs, and. 
hates iniquity, Now, A. in dealing with B. his neigh- 
bour, ſees what is right between them, and, from a re- 
gard to the equity of the caſe, deals juſtly with him, 
when at the ſame time he ſees how he might make an 
unrighteous gain by him, undiſcovered : But in all this 
he has no true and obedient regard to God as his rigkte- 
ous Governor andlaglge. (There are many fuch caſes 
in real life.) The action he does is a right action, in re- 


ſpect to what is poſitive in it, commanded by God, and 


the motive on which he acts is a right motive, one of 


the motives God wills him to be influenced by. There 


is therefore nothing evil in the action, pgitively conſider- 
ed, nor in the motive upon which it is done: but the 
man is blame - worthy in that he is not influeneed by A 
religious regard to God, as well as by a regard to the e- 
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quity of the caſe, in reſpect to his neighbour. In this res 
gard his action is eſſentially deficient, and weighed in a trus 
balance is found light, and can't be accepted as an in- 


ſtance of true, divine virtue, | 


To render actions truly virtuous, they muſt be ſanRi-- 
fied by a ſpirit of religious regard to God, mingling it 


ſelf in with them. This is the true ſalt which ſeaſons, 
and fits them to be offered to God as an won ſac 
rifice, by Jeſus Chriſt, -If actions of the kind above ſpe+ 


cited, unſeaſoned with ſalt, are at all confidered as vir- 


tues, it muſt be in an improper ſenſe. If any are diſpo- 
ſed to conſider them as branches of virtue, they ſhould 


repreſent them as dead branches which have no vital union 
with the true root of the tree, viz, a ſpirit of religious 


regard to God. As ſuch they will ſoon wither away, 
if not grafted upon the true ſtock ; like the faith of tho 


ſtony ground hearers, who have no root in themſelves.— |, 


Yet, on the other hand, men act very unadviſedly in re- 


viling this kind of deficient actions, as having nothing 


in their nature but what is fin, and an abomination ta 


God. There is ſomething in them which is right, a8 


we have ſeen, and required byGod. This is approved, not 
abhorred and thrown back as dung in the faces of the doers 
of them : 4 Yet the agent is faulted for that which is want- 
ing in his work to render it truly holy, and accepted, as 
having all the eſſential characters of truly good fruit.— 
This Find of actions which are not poſitively vicious, 
ner yet truly virtuous, may fitly be reſembled to what 
is called hiſtorical faith ; which fifhy-+ aſſent to the 
truth of the goſpel facts, founded 
(which ſaving faith alſo has) but the heart does not em- 
brace the truths believed with governing love ; and 
therefore 


} God, ſpeaking to his people concerning their late covenant, ta 
releaſe their ſervants, and actually ſending them out free, for « fhort 
time, tho' they ſoon repented of this goed deed, and brought them 
into bondage again, ſays, Ve were now turned, and had dere right 
in my fight, in proclaiming liberty every man te his neighbovr. © 
Jerm. 34.8 5, "Ws 1 | 
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therefore the faith is net ſaving. For * with the heart: 
nun believeth unto righteouſneſs.” Yet the aſſent of the 
mind ts not ſinful. Thou believeſt there is one God. 
Thou daſt well ſays the apoſtle James. But leſt men 
' ſhould reſt here, he adds, Devils alſo believe and trem- 
ble. 1 | i | | hl 98 
Actions materially good, may be wn mg into 
three kinds; the firſt are formelly good, and truly virtu- 
ous and holy, acceptable and rewardable, upoa the goſ- 
plan of grace. — The ſecond kind are ſuch as have 
— mentioned above. Of this ſort the commendable 
behaviour of the young man in the goſpel] was, whom 
our gracious Lord looked upon with love; but added, 
one thing thou lackeft yet; May all his miniſters learn of 
him.— The third ſort art ſuch material;y good actions as 
Ipring from vicious motives/and luſts of the heart. Such 
were the public prayers, faſtinge and alins of the Pha- 
riſees, Theſe are po/itively vicious: the outward work 
is rendered unclean, profane and abominable by the vi- 
cious principle of the heart from which it proceeds. 
When all the reformations and beſt moral actions of 
natural men, under the influence of an awakened and in- 
lightened conſcience, and the higheſt improvements of 
common grace, are repreſented as altogether vicious, and 
in direct oppoſition to the ſpirit and law of God, and a- 
bominable to him, like the Phariſees prayets and alms; 
they are ſet in à very falſe light, and a ſtumbling block 
s caſt before the lame and the blind. A thing which 
their appointed guide ought not te do. f 


